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The Common Sense Use of Charts 


The Chart-Fiend and the Statistician Exchange Recriminations 
By G. C. SELDEN 


HE Chart-Fiend sat at his desk with 

a pad of quadrille ruled paper be- 

fore him and surrounded by charts 

of all sizes and varieties—big and little, 

long and short, line charts, average 

charts, figure charts, daily charts, volume 

charts and others that it would puzzle 

you to put a name to. The Statistician 

strolled in with an abstracted air and 

with a fine assumption of unconscious- 

ness, helped himself to one of the Chart- 

Fiend’s cigars. Thence the conversation 
unrolled itself somewhat as follows: 

Frenp—Well, I see Union made a new 
top today. 

STATISTICIAN—What if it did? That 
doesn’t change its earning power, does 
it? You'll go crazy over those crooked 
lines of yours yet. 

Frenp—It changes the price, and 
that’s what interests me. I can’t buy or 
sell earning power. 

Stat.—Past prices don’t interest me. 
It’s future prices I want to calculate. 

Frenp—I might say the same thing 
about earning power, but I won't, out of 


consideration for your feelings. Serious- 
ly, do you mean to say that you see no 
significance in the fact that U. P., after 
fluctuating for two weeks within a three- 
point range, has finally broken out of 
the rut and gone nearly a point higher? 

Srat.—No significance unless I hap- 
pened to be long or short of it. 

Frenp—It shows that buyers at this 
level are stronger than sellers. They 
have waged a fairly equal contest for 
two weeks and the bulls have won. Now 
that they have prices going their way 
they are likely to carry the movement 
further, as every short who sold within 
the last two weeks now has a loss in his 
trade and is on the anxious seat. 

Stat.—In this instance, possibly, that 
may be good reasoning, but there is no 
general rule about it. 

Fienp—There is a general rule about 
it. If you will take an ordinary line 
chart of Union Pacific and mark the 
tops and bottoms of the three to five- 
point swings, you will find that the top 
of a long bull movement is marked, in 
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a rough way, by the fact that the price 
begins to make lower bottoms and lower 
tops, whereas up to that point it has 
been making higher tops and higher 
bottoms. 

Stat.—Are you trying to tell me that 
the rule is infallible? 

Frenp—Certainly not, but it is gen- 
eral enough to be a good deal of help to 
you in judging the market. 

Stat.—I doubt it; but even if true, 
you have so many different charts that 
they must contradict each other and leave 
you worse mixed up than before. 

Frrenp—I admit there is some truth in 
that. When a man gets to using charts 
he is apt to run a good thing into the 
ground. He sees so many possibilities 
in them that he lets them run away with 
him and become his masters instead of 
his servants. He lets them supersede his 
judgment instead of supplementing it. 

Stat.—He gets half crazy, every time 
—no doubt about it. 

Fienp—Not every time, and not nec- 
essarily ever. He’s simply got to learn 
to keep his balance and that charts and 


diagrams show probabilities, not certain- 


ties. There are no certainties in specu- 
lation. The principle of “best two out 
of three” applies all the way through. 

Stat.—I suppose a few simple records 
of past prices may help a man’s memory 
a little and do no harm if he uses them 
merely for that purpose. But take such 
a thing as that big figure chart on this 
corner of your desk. That strikes me 
as rank foolishness. It doesn’t show ex- 
act prices, nor the time when they were 
made, nor volume of transactions, nor 
exact fluctuations. I can’t see that it 
shows anything—it’s mere mass of fig- 
ures. 

Fienp—Those remarks merely show 
how little you know about a figure chart. 
To answer your arguments in order, it 
shows prices just as exactly as you want 
it to. You can keep a one-eighth point 
figure chart if you like—in fact, I fre- 

ently use one. If you keep a full-point 

gure chart, you can make it show ex- 
act fractions if you wish, by dots above 
or below the full figures; but the full- 
point figure chart is for use on the long 
swings, and the full figures are generally 
close enough without the fractions. 

It doesn’t show time, but it shows 


something much more important, and 
that is the number of fluctuations. There 
may be only 5,000 shares done in a stock 
one day, and in a week you may get a 
day of 150,000 shares. There are two 
ways of looking at it—you may keep 
your record by days, or by activity. The 
figure chart gives you a rough index of 
the activity of the market, regardless of 
time. And this is, in one way, better 
than the volumes, for it eliminates 
matched orders to a _ great extent. 
Matched orders, put in for manipulative 
purposes, make big trades around a 
single figure, but they don’t increase the 
number of fluctuations to anything like 
the same degree. 

Again, you say the figure chart doesn’t 
show exact fluctuations—it does if you 
want to keep it that way. But the great 
advantage of this form of chart is that 
it condenses the market so that you can 
get a long-range perspective of it, so to 
speak. The man who merely watches 
quotations on a blackboard is bound to 
become more or less confused. The 
figure chart gives you a long view of 
tendencies. 

Stat.—That’s quite an oratorical de- 
fense of the figure chart. Alli these other 
diagrams are equally wonderful, I pre- 
sume? 

Frenp—Each one has a logical basis. 
Each is prepared in order to show the 
working of some force behind fluctua- 
tions. 

For example, here is a volume chart— 
prices registered up and down and voi- 
umes registered from left to right. Now 
every tyro in speculation knows that in 
a bull market business increases on the 
advances and falls off on the declines, 
while in a bear market this condition is 
reversed. This chart reduces that simple 
principle to exact figures, plots them, and 
spreads the result before the eye at a 
glance. 

What’s the use to say that such 
methods are foolishness? They are used 
in every science. You can’t open a mod- 
ern text-book on economics, even—the 
least scientific of the sciences—without 
running into a bunch of diagrams show- 
ing the “supply and demand curve,” the 
“equation of prices,” etc. You are fond 
of talking about economic influences in 
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the stock market—why not use economic 
methods also? 

This diagram of excess deposits of 
New York banks gives a rough index to 
the amount of idle capital available for 
investment in stocks and bonds, and that 
one, showing time money rates for 27 
years, bears on the same point. 

Stat.—Oh, of course, such diagrams 
as that are all right. They show the 
working of real economic forces. But a 
chart of mere prices—that shows nothing 
but ancient history. It’s all past and 
gone, while the only thing interesting 
about prices is their future. 

FienD—So are banking conditions 
past and gone, and money rates. You 
have no way of judging the future ex- 
cept by the past. If you think you have, 
you are deceiving yourself. The past 
shows you teridencies which you think 
will continue, or it shows you how con- 
ditions worked out which you believe to 
have been similar to the present. In the 
same way past prices record speculative 
conditions, which repeat themselves over 
and over in much the same way, and 
prices of the immediate past show the 
working of tendencies, most of which are 
still in operation. 

If any sort of statistics is useful, prices 
are the most useful, for they form a sort 
of combined index figure of the whole 
situation, established by the judgment of 
all the people interested in the stock 
market—the judgment of each one being 
given a weight in proportion to the capi- 
tal he employs. What better index can 
you get than that? And charts are mere- 
ly a convenient way of recording and 
remembering the movements of this 
index. 

Stat.—But if any great number of 
persons were to base their operations on 
charts, traders would purposely manipu- 
late prices so as to make the charts mis- 
leading. 

Fienp.—They might do that in one or 
two stocks, so far as the simplest forms 
of charts are concerned. They could not 
possibly do it with the average of say 20 
or 30 active stocks. Even in one stock, 
they could do it only at the most impor- 
tant turning points. At present this pos- 
sibility is unimportant, and it never will 
be important to the chart student who 


has thoroughly mastered his subject. 

Strat.—Well, there is one infallible 
test. Now, be honest—did you ever 
know a chart student to make money? 

Fienp—lI will be as honest as nature 
permits. I know personally about a 
dozen experienced chart students. Of 
course, it wouldn’t be fair to count in- 
experienced traders, whether chart stu- 
dents or not, as a man has to spend time 
in learning any kind of business before 
he can hope to succeed at it. 

Out of the dozen, four are certainly 
making money. Five are not, I feel con- 
fident, and three of the five never will, 
in my opinion. One of them is too rattle- 
brained and impulsive, and one never has 
mastered the real inwardness of the mar- 
ket—owing, I suppose, to natural dull- 
ness of mind. The third can judge the 
market with a fair degree of accuracy 
when he is not directly interested, but 
loses his grip as soon as he makes a 
trade. His judgment is unconsciously 
warped by his position in the market—a 
very common difficulty, as you know. 

As to the remaining three out of the 
dozen, I suspect that they are keeping 
about even, or possibly losing a trifle. 
I don’t know whether they will eventu- 
ally win out or not. Probably it will de- 
pend on their tenacity of purpose. 

Now let me ask you a question. How 
many of the expert statisticians of your 
acquaintance are making money in the 
market ? 

Stat.—Well, while there can be no 
doubt that the careful study of the sta- 
tistical situation is always helpful to the 
judicious investor and he can by no 
means afford to overlook the substantial 
advantages to be gained by a broad con- 
sideration of the great fundamental 
market factors, it is nevertheless to be 
borne in mind that the plane of statis- 
tical investigation is, as a rule, somewhat 
removed from haphazard day-to-day 
fluctuations— 

Frenp—Oh, choke it off! You seem 
to imagine you are dictating a market 
letter. I catch your meaning exactly— 
they are all broke. 

Stat.—In that case, you certainly 
won’t object to contributing a couple 
cigars to the relief fund. Thanks! Call 
again. [E-xit.] 





Limiting Your Risk 
Practical Suggestions by a Well Known Stock Exchange Firm 


HE following letter was recently 
written to a client by a promi- 
nent commission house. It con- 

tains some good ideas and at the same 
time illustrates the greatly increased 
responsibility that many houses now 
feel in regard to their customers’ 
methods of trading and prospects of 
success : 


In one of your recent letters you state that 
you prefer not to take losses. We also note 
that there is a tendency on your part to 
avoid the short side. 

Now if you do not mind a few suggestions, 
we should like to call your attention to the ad- 
vantage of both these factors. 

Anyone taking a trading position, as it 
seems to us you are doing, should not hesi- 
tate to limit the risk on his transactions. A 
trading position differs from an investment 
position in this way: In the former case you 
buy a stock because you have reason to be- 
lieve that you will derive a profit from a 
change in price. An investment position is 
one which is made primarily for the dividend 
return. a 

As you are trading in order to make money 
on the fluctuations of the market it seems to 
us only a question of time when you will have 
to take very heavy losses unless you use the 
stop order method, for our experience is that 
people who do not cut their losses short, are 
either scared out or forced to close out at 
critical times and with the result that their 
transactions show them a heavy loss. 


When we wire you that a certain stock is 
a purchase we have a very positive reason for 
it, but this reason might be vitiated if the 
stock made a contrary movement of a certain 
indicated distance. These points are never 
more than two or three points from the ori- 
ginal buying or selling price which is sug- 
gested, and there is no reason, therefore, why 
you should ever take more than that loss on 
any transaction. To do so only makes you 
liable to have from ten to twenty points loss 
one of these days, with the result that you 
will be tied up for a long while or else shaken 
out at the bottom of a big decline. 

As to trading on the short’side, there is no 
more danger than on the long side provided 
you invariably place a stop order at the figure 
which we suggest. People who object to 
short selling generally base their objection on 
the possibility of a corner. If you have a stop 
two or three points above your selling price, a 
corner could not possibly develop without 
catching your stop in the early stage of the 
movement. 

So long as you are operating to make your 
profits from price changes, why not consider 
these two propositions? At present you are 
using only a small part of the methods em- 
ployed by successful stock market operators; 
by adopting these two methods you can in- 
crease your efficiency as a trader and there- 
fore your profits. There is nothing very seri- 
ous in taking a small loss or two or three 
small losses, but to leave yourself open to a 
big loss is indeed a serious mistake. 

_ We trust that you will accept this sugges- 
tion in the spirit it is given, and remain, 
Yours very truly, 








Tracks of the Big Manipulator 


By FRANK H. TUBBS 


ET us suppose a case :—You are pro- 
prietor of a grocery store in a 
goodly town. You know of whom 

to buy and the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent wholesale grocers, as well as other 
sources of purchase. You know to whom 
to sell and how much and how long 
credit to extend. You know, in whole or 
in part, the various details incident to 
carrying on your business every step of 
the way between purchase and sale, and 
you often go beyond each of those into 
production and consumption of the goods 
which you handle. Your details include 
relations with your bankers and down to 
shoeing your delivery horses. 

Your eye is on every thing. You may 
have several assistants to manage de- 
partments. Probably you must have. 
But you manage your assistants. You 


may have partners, but you make each 
one attend to the branch which is his 
specialty, calling him to your office peri- 


odically for conference. But, you, under 
all circumstances, keep the mastery of 
your business. There must be one mas- 
ter mind, and that is you. You would not 
let any one interfere. If a competitor 
gets noticeably strong, you plan to out- 
wit him or even suppress him. 

Does not the above supposititious case 
illustrate the plan of all successful lines 
of business and point to one positive con- 
clusion? The conclusion is that there 
must be one head to every success. Let 
it be a railroad, steel company, copper 
mine, manufactory, State or national 
government, one master mind must be 
“Tt.” Is the stock market an exception 
to the rule? If so, it is the most extraor- 
dinary spectacle under the sun, and needs 
looking after at once. 

When we study the stock market in its 
broad bearings we find it the greatest 
business in the world. That remark is 
made thoughtfully and would permit in- 
teresting writing for more than one book. 
It is almost bewildering to follow the 
possible radiations from any one true idea 
about Wall Street. In writing it re- 


quires constant repression to keep one’s 
pen to the chosen topic. The subject in 
hand is that one head must control every 
line of business. That applies to the 
stock market. 

Take it for accepted, please, that it is 
the greatest business in the world. Can 
you trace up from where you are or from 
your present hold on Wall Street to the 
head-center? Will it not be interesting 
to do so? Will you not learn, by so do- 
ing, all you need to know about invest- 
ment and speculation? Will not your 
knowledge, provided you have right tem- 
perament, permit you to make all the 
money you want? 

First, let us draw a conclusion (and 
apply it) from our supposititious grocer. 
If the details of a business requiring a 
few thousand dollars of capital are so im- 
portant, how much more essential is it 
that the management of the stock mar- 
ket business, requiring millions (to the 
ordinary mind, countless millions) shall 
be as thoroughly under control! Can we 
imagine that so vast an influence shall be 
allowed to run itself? It is impossible to 
admit such a thing. Were it so, some 
bright mind would discover it and begin 
to get control of the situation. 

A few years ago we went through the 
period of consolidations of allied busi- 
nesses into trusts and other combina- 
tions. Promoters combed the country to 
find lines of business which permitted 
combinations. Steel produced the United 
States Steel Corporation, food the Beef 
and Cereal companies, and so down the 
line. In that era of consolidation was the 
greatest of all lines of business over- 
looked? No. The reason for that lies in 
the fact that, from its very nature it had 
always been consolidated. It is now and 
it always will be. There is nothing with 
which to amalgamate it, for it is IT. 
And, like the grocery business, it has 
one head, a master mind, a controlling 
spirit with absolute power. That must 
be in one man—a single individual. 

It may seem startling to most people 
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that such is the case, but it is. Egotism 
of thousands of men in this country will 
reply, “That is nonsense. No one man 
controls Wall Street.” That reply 
comes from egotism, which leads each of 
those thousand men to believe that he, 
his nice little self, has a part in the man- 
agement of Wall Street. This is another 
topic on which the writer would like to 
digress tothe extent of a chapter. Drop 
your self-conceit and accept my state- 
ment, tentatively, at least. That it is es- 
sential to have one head to a grocery busi- 
ness should be proof enough that every 
business, especially those of large magni- 
tude, must have like conditions. And, 
were there many heads at any given time, 
one among them would manifest superior 
managerial ability, and he would soon be 
acknowledged to be the master, while the 
others would be content to work in ac- 
cordance with his wishes. 

Who is the one man at present who 
holds this all-powerful position? To find 
out you must begin where you are and 
trace upward to the most powerful com- 
bination of corporations and banks. In- 


side of that group you will find the man. 
You will pass through the railroads, the 
steel trust, the Mormon church, and the 
banks, but you will not find your man. 


Nor was he ever there. His mandate 
controls all these. My records show dis- 
tinctly when, where and how some of 
these lesser powers have been compelled 
to bend, and even break, under the will 
of the mighty one. 

Another digression would lead to dis- 
cussion of the ethical side of this ques- 
tion. Is it right that one man should 
have power to make and unmake govern- 
mental control, both national and State, 
railroad and steel magnates, bankers and 
all corporations? The answer must be 
that we have a pretty good country as it 
is, and it has become what it is because 
of the masterful use of the right power. 
You and I were not born rulers, and we 
haven't it in us to rule. Kings rule. In 
our day, the king does not always come 
from the hereditary line. It is a com- 
mercial age, and the king is the king of 
commerce, He puts a representative on 
the throne while he stands in the shadow 
behind the throne. So long as things 
go to the satisfaction and comfort of the 
people, let the condition remain as it is. 


After all, throwing down the throne or 
even killing the power behind the throne 
only makes place for another, and similar 
conditions would soon prevail. It is well 
for you and me to adjust ourselves to 
present conditions, and live as comfort- 
ably as we can during the seventy to 
ninety years that we use in crossing this 
phase of existence. 

What is the practical thing for you 
and me? To learn-to detect the inten- 
tions of the big man, to follow whatever 
we can see he has planned and pick up 
some of the crumbs which fall from his 
table. Some of these crumbs are worth 
a million; others have less value, but all 
contain nourishment. He cannot walk 
without making tracks. He is too heavy 
to be able to glide over the surface with- 
out showing something. Concentrate all 
attention on his walks. This means that 
the whole study of the student of invest- 
ment and speculation is to be confined to 
manipulation. Many years ago the edi- 
tor of a Wall Street publication asked 
me “How much of the market’s action is 
due to natural causes and how much to 
manipulation?” I answered, “About half 
and half.. What do you think?” “Every 
bit of it is manipulation,” he replied, and 
I have decided that he is right. 

Stop study of natural causes. It is 
waste time. If adjustment to natural 
causes is needed, which is very rare, 
manipulators will do the adjusting. I do 
not recall, at this moment, that there is 
any natural cause which they cannot con- 
trol. The nearest approach to that is 
crop condition, but it is in their power to 
use or overrule, to a large degree, good 
or bad crop conditions. All else is cer- 
tainly pretty thoroughly in hand. They 
make and unmake governments, declare 
and close wars, regulate legislation, etc. 
Sometimes it takes time to land things 
where they want them, like playing with 
a trout after he is hooked, but they land 
them. Yes, manipulators, directed by the 
supreme power, will look after adjust- 
ment to natural conditions without your 
help or consent. 

The record of action is on the ticker of 
the New York Stock Exchange. Now 
we enter a topic on which the whole 
policy of this magazine bears. It is to 
learn to read the ticker, or, rather, to 
teach students how to understand the 
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language of the ticker, that all the arti- 
cles in this magazine tend. And, if you 
will go over the files of this magazine, as 
I do occasionally, you will find that the 
most valuable suggestions in this all-im- 
portant subject that have ever been given 
the public are found in its pages. One 
who has learned, or is learning his lesson 
from these articles is getting such an 
education as no college can give him. 

There is very little which the master 
manipulator does which does not appear 
on the stock ticker. Some of his plans 
can be carried out by private contract, 
and these are not printed, but there are 
details to every plan which need tg be 
cleared up, and these always show. A 
real student can trace back from them 
and gain correct opinion upon what the 
private contracts were, and that will give 
him the bearing which the transaction 
will have on the future of the market. 

It was not intended in this article to 
give a lesson in ticker reading. But, one 
small lesson wil be given which will illus- 
trate the value of reading the ticker and 
keeping records of its sayings. The pur- 
port of the article is to tell students to 


stop wasting time in study of details 
which are secondary, and to concentrate 


attention on the real manipulator. One 
gets much surer conception of what to 
expect by so doing. 

The one lesson which we will give lies 
in what has recently been shown with 
reference to the prolonged move. To 
get this lesson one had to have records 
extending back many years, and have 
them in the form of an “averaging” 
chart such as several articles in THE 
TICKER have called the “trend indicator.” 
Very many lessons can be had from the 
“trend indicator.” One is, and this is 
our lesson for now, that during the last 
twenty-five years there have been no bear 
markets which lasted more than twelve 
months; that certain characteristics al- 
ways have marked the bear markets and 
the bull markets. Do you not see that a 
chapter could be used to elucidate this 
topic? Only a brief word, however, by 
way of illustration. 

The last completed bear market began 
August 16, 1909, and ended July 26, 
1910, about eleven and a half months. 
Its characteristics were sharp and in- 


cisive “drives.” They began August 19, 
1909, and fell upon August 28, Septem- 
ber 9, Febrary 7, 1910, May 3, June 4 
June 29 and July 26. Each of these days 
was followed by recovery of five to 
eight points, on ayerage. There were 
no protracted narrow ranges. This con- 
dition of manipulation pertains distinctly 
to bear markets. That is an important 
thing to learn—the characteristics of the 
two kinds of markets. 

In the bull market from July, 1910, 
to July, 1911, there were no “drives.” 
There were “rises,” culminating in 
August, October, February and June, 
from which there were natural reactions 
in orderly form. There are many inter- 
esting items, which students will find 
for themselves, through this suggestion, 
in those two large market-swings. They 
show the intentions of the “master mind” 
with reference to the very long periods, 
and are certainly worth fathoming. 

Every student of the stock market 
realizes that the volume of possible study 
is limitless and that one can “try out” 
hundreds of suggested lines of study. 
He finds discouragement as the residuum 
from nearly all his attempts. It comes 
to his mind in time that he must curtail 
vain research, for he is using up a life- 
time and not reaching definite plan. 
When he realizes that some one institu- 
tion and one man within that institution 
is at the head of the entire business, he 
can concentrate his attention on the ways 
used by him, through his institution. 
That will permit him to dispense with 
useless work and he will much more 
quickly formulate a plan which he can 
personally use for speculation or invest- 
ment, or for both. 


Epitor’s Note.—Mr. Tubbs’ ideas, as 
expressed in this article, conflict with nu- 
merous other articles published in THE 
TICKER, especially Rollo Tape’s series en- 
titled “Powers Behind the Market,” Au- 
gust to October, 1908, where it was 
stated that no one individual sat behind 
the curtain and pulled the wires. We 
would like to have Mr. Tubbs “speak out 
in meeting” and name the person who 
manipulates the financial keyboard. Our 
readers are also invited to discuss this 
subject in our columns. 





Studies in Stock Speculation 


By ROLLO TAPE 
Author of “‘ Studies in Tape Reading ”’ 


XXV—tTrading Against Convertible Bonds 


HERE are various forms of con- 
vertible bonds. For example, the 
convertible debenture is a bond 

not secured by a mortgage, but par- 
taking more of the nature of a note 
with the convertible feature attached. 
The convertible collateral trust is one 
wherein the bond is secured by a de- 
posit of collateral in the shape of bonds 
or stocks of other companies, or of the 
same company. Whatever the desig- 
nation of a bond, these terms deben- 
ture, collateral, income, etc., merely 
refer to the way in which the obliga- 
tion is secured. As often as not a con- 
vertible bond is secured by a mortgage. 
However, the question with which we 
are dealing here is the advantage of 
trading on the convertible provision in 
the bond. 

The distinguishing feature of such 
a bond is found in the fact that the 
holder may convert a bond of. $1,000 
face value into (usually) ten shares of 
the stock of the same or another com- 
pany. The par value of such stock we 
will call $100; so the exchange, so far 
as face value is concerned, is an equal 
one. As the bond represents part of a 
mortgage or some other form of ob- 
ligation, it sells on an investment basis, 
representing the strength of the se- 
curity behind the issue, as well as the 
credit of the issuing corporation. 

Let us say that a certain bond is one 
of a high grade railroad property, se- 
cured by a mortgage; that it pays 4 per 
cent. and sells at par, and the stock in- 
to which it is converted is a common 
issue, also a dividend payer, ‘and sells 
at a market price of 80. Under such 
circumstances the bond would proba- 
bly be regarded as intrinsically worth 
par under ordinary money conditions, 
for it must be remembered that the 


market price of money largely governs 
the fluctuations of high-grade invest- 
ment bonds. . 

If the stock in question should de- 
cline to 75 or 70 in sympathy with the 
rest of the market, without any im- 
pairment of its dividend prospects, the 
bonds would be only slightly affected, 
but if the stock were to increase its 
dividends to a 5% basis and sell at 90, 
a slight enhancement in the value of 
the bonds would ordinarily be percep- 
tible. Should the stock advance to 95, 
the price of the bonds might run to 
103 or 104, indicating that investors 
were beginning to anticipate the time 
when the stock would sell well above 
par, thus further enhancing the specu- 
lative value of the bonds. As the stock 
reached par, the difference between its 
price and that of the bonds would 
gradually narrow until at say, around 
107 or 108, both the stock and the 
bonds might be quoted at the same 
price. 

Assuming that the dividend on the 
stock is further increased to 7%, it 
might easily rise to 130. In such a 
case the bonds would also advance, be- 
cause any one could buy $10,000 worth 
of bonds in the market, take them into 
the company’s office and receive in ex- 
change therefor 100 shares of the stock. 
From the standpoint of an investor at 
par, this would be a very good move, 
since, if he elected to hold the stock, 
his income would be increased from 4 
to 7 per cent. per annum. If, however, 
he desired to accept the profit repre- 
sented in the market price of the 
bonds, he could sell out, and re-invest 
the $13,000. 

Advantage could be taken of this 
situation in another way: Suppose the 
general stock market stood at a record 
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level such as*was represented by the 
Dow-Jones averages of 134 in 1909. 
The holder of $10,000 worth of such 
bonds could sell short 100 shares of 
stock and hold his bonds with the in- 
tention of covering the short stock 
when the stock receded and deducting 
the profit from the original cost of his 
bonds. As a holder of the bonds he 
could not possibly be caught short of 
the stock, because in case of a corner 
or any extraordinary rise he could con- 
vert his bonds and make delivery of 
the stock to cover the short. This 
selling short against convertible bond 
issues has been possible on numerous 
occasions, particularly when both 
bonds and stock were selling at the 
same price. 

The investment value of the bond may 
be depended upon to maintain it at a 
certain level, dependent upon the above 
mentioned intrinsic features. An op- 
erator might buy $10,000 in bonds and 
sell 100 shares of stock short at 105, 
anticipating a decline in the general 
market, which would carry the stock 
well below par. If the stock should de- 
cline to 95, the investment qualities of 
the bond might be depended upon to 
keep it from declining below par. The 
operator could then cover his short 
sale at a profit of 10 points and sell out 
his bonds, thus completely closing the 
transaction. 

In a deal of this kind, careful consid- 
eration must be given to the interest 
dates on both bonds and stocks, as 
some adjustment may be necessary at 
the time of conversion. To explain: 


If the rate of interest on the bond is 
4% and the dividend on the stock 
5%, three months’ accrued interest on 
the bonds would amount to 1%, while 
three months’ dividend on the stock 
would be 14%. If both interest and 
dividends were payable on the Ist of 
January and the Ist of July, the com- 
pany would probably pay you $25 per 
hundred shares at the time it made 
delivery of the stock certificate issued 
under the convertible privilege; but if 
interest and dividends were payable at 
different dates, it might be that the in- 
dividual depositing the bonds for con- 
version would be required to pay a 
certain amount in adjustment. Many 
apparent profits in such transactions 
vanish when this matter is carefully 
investigated. Full confirmation of the 
circumstances, preferably by an offi- 
cial or transfer agent of the corpora- 
tion, should be obtained before the 
transaction is consumated. 

Convertible issues are much sought 
by those who wish to obviate the risk, 
while securing the advantages of stock 
speculation. Many convertible bonds 
have been bought by savings banks 
(their investments being governed by 
State laws), and handsome profits se- 
cured thereby. Of course a savings 
bank could not go short of the market, 
nor could it convert its bonds into 
stock and hold the latter. The profits 
of such institutions must be obtained 
by selling the convertible bonds in the 
market after the advance in the stock 
had produced a corresponding rise in 
the bonds. 


XXVI—Buying Bankrupt Stocks 


HEN a company goes into the 
hands of a receiver, it is just 
like a man who is “broke.” 

His obligations are more than he can 
take care of, and he goes through 
bankruptcy in order to rid himself of 
his debts and get a fresh start. At 
such times it is usual for the securities 
of bankrupt corporations to sell at very 
low figures, but as “Hope springs eter- 
nal in the human breast,” all holders of 


the stock are not equally discouraged ; 
some hold on, trusting that some fa- 
vorable development will lead to a bet- 
ter market price. 

After that there is generally a 
gradual dribbling of stock until the re- 
organization committee gets to work, 
frames up a plan, announces that a 
new company has been formed and 
that holders of the old stock may 
“come in” upon payment of $20 per 
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share in cash. Final liquidation by 
those who do not care to participate in 
such a plan then begins, usually cul- 
minating about the time the first in- 
stallment of the assessment is pay- 
able. The majority reason that they 
do not care to pay the assessment; 
that they are sick and tired of holding 
the old stuff and want to get what they 
can out of it. 

In most cases this is the bargain 
hunter’s opportunity. He occupies the 
position of a man who finds an old 
house all run down, purchases it at 
auction, spends a little money for paint 
and alterations, then turns it over at 
a handsome profit on the capital in- 
volved. 

Many years ago there was a concern 
known as The Lake Superior Corpora- 
tion which sold at fancy prices in the 
New York and Philadelphia markets. 
This concern went to smash and even 
the preferred stock sold at cents per 
share instead of dollars. An acquain- 
tance of mine bought a raft of it for a 
song—and he wasn’t much of a singer, 
either. It seems to me that he event- 
ually got some thing like $18 per share 
profit. 

As many have intimated, “this is a 
bull country.” Population is con- 
stantly increasing; cities are growing; 
people are earning more and spending 
more ; small railroads are gradually ab- 
sorbed into the larger systems; indus- 
trials that are at all well managed 
eventually attain prosperity; the cor- 
poration which fails, generally gets on 
its feet and goes ahead with renewed 
vigor. Hence it is well to take on a 
little of such stocks at the above desig- 
nated juncture, supply some of the cap- 
ital necessary to enable the corpora- 
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tion to proceed, and take your chances. 
Remember, not many years ago, Union 
Pacific, Atchison, Reading, Jersey Cen- 
tral, Southern Railway and others 
were floundering around in the single 
figures with scarcely a friend. 

People who hold such stock, finding 
themselves confronted with the neces- 
sity of paying an assessment, very 
often throw over their holdings because 
they do not possess funds for payment 
of the assessment. In many cases it 
is not necessary for them to do so. 

If a stock is selling at $5 per share 
and-the assessment amounts to $20 
per share, they have merely to instruct 
their broker to pay the assessment for 
them. If the payments are to be made 
in four installments of $5 per share 
each, the broker will make the first 
payment on the proper date, after 
which the stock will be quoted at $10, 
“first assessment paid.” After the 
second assessment is paid it will be 
quoted in the neighborhood of $15 
“second assessment paid,” until the en- 
tire $20 per share is paid, when it will 
be quoted “full paid,” in the neighbor- 
hood of $25, assuming of course that 
the stock is stationary. 

When Reading was going through 
this stage of its career, it was so hope- 
‘lessly entangled that after all pay- 
ments were made it sold at less than 
the total amount of the assessment. 
This rarely happens, however. Re- 
organizations are usually conducted 
under the supervision of the courts and 
particularly in New York State, where 
the consent of the Public Service Com- 
mission must be obtained to any reor- 
ganization plan, stockholders who par- 
ticipate in such new enterprises are gen- 
erally well protected. 


Conclusion 


In the foregoing series I have en- 
deavored to explain numerous meth- 
ods of operating in the security mar- 


kets. So far as I know, this is the 
first serious attempt to set forth the 
principal methods employed by those 
who trade in stocks for the purpose of 


deriving a profit from price changes. 
I do not claim originality in all of 
these methods, although many have 
never before appeared in print. 
Since this series and the preceding 
book on “Tape Reading” have ap- 
peared, there has been plenty of evi- 
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dence that people throughout the 
country are beginning to look carefully 
into the scientific side of specula- 
tion. That there are certain laws gov- 
erning fluctuations in stocks no one 
who has impartially investigated the 
subject can deny. 

The number of advocates of this 
science is at present comparatively 
few, but it is growing. The time will 
unquestionably arrive when its possi- 
bilities will be generally recognized 


and its principles more highly devel- 
oped. 

The stock market is no longer a 
one-man proposition. The greatest 
operators can do no more than influ- 
ence prices within a certain radius; 
hence the subject becomes one of in- 
creasing public interest. If it be found 
that my contributions have aided in 
the development of the Science of 
Speculation it will be a source of grati- 
fication. 


[The End.] 


Ed. Note: 


“Rollo Tape” will regularly contribute articles to “TheTicker.” 


A Canadian Viewpoint 


669 T seems there is greater gloom in Wall 
Street than anywhere else,” said a 
highly intelligent and observing Can- 

adian visitor to THe Ticker office recently, 
though all American tourists in our country 
are knocking pretty hard where heretofore 
an American in another country has always 
boosted the States. Of course, the political 
unrest naturally causes capitalists to hesitate 
and hold back until they feel more certain of 
the outlook, yet general business conditions 
that I have seen throughout the country do 
not really call for this extreme pessimistic out- 
burst from the Street. 

“In Canada conditions are flourishing—the 
country is booming from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. This dark state of affairs in the 
States I believe had much to do with the 
failure of reciprocity. Of course, free trade 
must eventually exist between us. It was 
really a surprise that the bill fell through, but 
we are inclined to think that it’s a good thing 
after all. For, considering the uncertain polit- 
ical conditions here and the unsettled state of 
business, Canada may have a natural setback, 


and if reciprocity had carried, it might have 


been blamed for the depression. 

“The failure of reciprocity was caused to 
some extent by sentiment. Any American liv- 
ing in the border States knows and feels this. 
The Canadian watches the American closely, 
because he believes that his cousin in the 
States will try to get the best of him. So 
Taft’s proposition made everybody cautious 
who had not given the practicability of such a 
move any great thought. 

“As for Taft, he ‘saw the writing on the 
wall,’ and set about to ‘get in right.’ That 
he stole the Democratic platform by this act 
is a well-known fact, and that the reciprocity 
proposition should come from the Republican 
party shook us with astonishment. 

“Tt’s natural that I should be struck more 
forcibly by the dark prospect now predicted 
by nearly every man of importance in the 
Street—views which are of course accepted 
and emphasized by their followers—when I 
come here from a booming country, but really 
I see no cause for excessive alarm.” 





The Future of B. R. T. 


A Company Which Is for the Most Part Free from Current 
Unsettlements. 


OR most people, continuing to live 

means continuing to work, and in 

a big city working means riding 
to and from the job. They may econo- 
mize on food, clothing, rent and almost 
anything else, but they cannot economize 
on carfare. On the contrary, if they 
move farther out in search of cheaper 
rent they are likely to spend even more 
for carfare than before. 

In a period of general economizing, 
therefore—the end of which we cannot 
confidently predict, however much we 
may hope that the necessity for it will 
soon pass away—investors naturally be- 
gin to consider the street railway stocks, 
and one of the biggest and apparently 
most promising of these is Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit. 

Incidentally, B. R. T. does not do an 
interstate business and is therefore out 
of reach of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Sherman Law. It 
is a New York corporation and does 
business entirely in New York state. It 
appears to have been benefited rather 
than harmed by the New York Public 
Service Commission. To be sure, it 
isn’t out of reach of Greater New York’s 
greater taxes, as will be seen from fig- 
ures quoted below, but that is a minor 
consideration. 


THE FLOWER BOOM. 


B. R. T. has never entirely recovered 
from the speculative reputation given it 
by the wild boom of 1899, when the 
gambling public, under the leadership of 
ex-Governor Flower, ran it up to 137. 
since then the price has ranged as fol- 
lows: 


Low. 
56% 
71 
26% 
37% 
67 
68% 
72 


As the stock was placed on a four 
per cent. dividend basis in 1909, and this 
was raised to five per cent. in 1910, it 
will be seen that it is selling relatively 
low. In fact, since it began to pay divi- 
dends it has never again reached the 
high prices of 1905 and 1906, before 
dividends were declared, and it really 
seems to be regarded by investors with 
more suspicion than is warranted by the 
condition and prospects of the property. 

It is true that in 1899 the stock con- 
tained a large per cent. of water, but 
when T. W. Winter became president in 
1902 he at once began to put money into 
construction and permanent improve- 
ments. J. P. Morgan & Co. have be- 
come the fiscal agents of the company 
and a sincere effort has been made to put 
the property on a better basis. 

In the 1911 annual report the value 
of road and equipment is placed at 
$125,951,000. About two years ago the 
Public Service Commission had the com- 
pany’s property appraised and estimated 
that it could be reproduced for about 
$100,000,000. If we still retain that val- 
uation for 1911, total actual assets would 
be $120,000,000. Deducting funded debt, 
bills payable, etc., would leave about 
$35,000,000 to be represented by the 
stock, the par value of which is $44,853,- 
000—or an asset value of about $78 a 
share. 

The price of a stock is rarely fixed by 
the value of the assets behind it; but 
these figures at least show that the water 
has been pretty well squeezed out of 
B. R. T. in the last ten years, so that 
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Brooklyn Rapid Transit Earnings. 


Operating 
Expenses. 
$8,183,897 
7,931,079 
8,760,439 
9,803,870 
10,441,377 
11,465,705 
11,939,578 
11,394,665 
11,726,392 
12,166,367 


Gross. 
Earnings. 
$12,762,668 
13,557,814 
14,950,562 


Earnings. 


Per 
Cent. 

Surplus on 
for Stock. Stock. 


$103,321 0.2 


1,005,201 
1,149,934 
2,162,610 
2,002,597 

844,092 
1,871,178 
2,503,036 
3,059,944 


Net Taxes 


$742,817 


N 
a 


AUN Ph PNN 
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1,465,535 





the buyer is no longer paying for the 
pre-capitalization of rosy visions of the 
tuture. 

EARNINGS. 

A summary of earnings, operating ex- 
penses, taxes and surplus for ten years 
is given herewith. A noticeable feature 
is the big jump in taxes in 1909, which 
occurred as a result of revaluation. But 
it will nevertheless be observed that net 
earnings have increased since 1902 con- 
siderably faster than taxes, so that the 
company cannot be said to be in any 
worse position proportionally. 

The increase in net earuings as com- 
pared with operating expenses is a grati- 
fying feature, and shows the tangible 
fruits of ex-President Winter’s labors. 
It will also be noticed that net earnings 
continued to grow right through the 
panic year 1907, and the dullness that 
followed, though the per cent. left over 
for the stock fell a trifle owing to an 
increase in bond issues. 

Recently the full results of ten years 
of betterments and economies, during 
which at least $12,000,000 of surplus 
earnings were “plowed in,” have begun 
to be shown, and earnings on the stock 
rose to 5.6 per cent. in 1910, and 6.8 per 
cent. in 1911. As the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1911, was not one of great busi- 
ness activity in New York City, the 
showing of 6.8 per cent. must be con- 
sidered extremely satisfactory. 

That the population of Brooklyn will 
continue to increase seems a foregone 
conclusion. Its growth for ten years 
has been approximately as follows: 


The elevator apartment houses are al- 
ready elbowing each other into Spuyten 
Duyvil Creek at the north end of Man- 
hattan, a dozen miles from the City Hall. 
The railroads have raised suburban fares, 
and the broad unoccupied stretches of 
Brooklyn, almost all nearer than Wash- 
ington Heights, are bound gradually to 
fill up. 


THE NEW SUBWAYS. 


In the meantime the company will 
have much better facilities for landing 
its passengers in Manhattan, as a result 
of the enormous subway contracts which 
it has just obtained—or perhaps accepted 
would be the better word. Even now 
the Interborough’s tunnel to Brooklyn 
has proved more productive of beneficial 
results to the Rapid Transit system on 
the other side of the river in each suc- 
cessive month of operation. It has en- 
abled the Brooklyn Rapid Transit to 
move its trains, especially over the bridge 
to and from New York, with greater 
dispatch, and at the same time has fur- 
nished the company with a large amount 
of city or short-haul traffic in Brooklyn, 
which is a highly important factor. 

The new subway plan calls for the ex- 
penditure by B. R. T.—either through 
its present agencies or by a new com- 
pany formed for the purpose—of about 
$75,000,000. The money has already 
been arranged for, though the full plan 
of financing has not yet been announced. 
In the words of President Williams in 
the annual report: 

“The company, through its new in- 
strumentality, while procuring its dis- 
tribution line in Manhattan and the en- 
largements asked for in Brooklyn and 
Queens, will no longer be a local cor- 
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poration, serving the people of two bor- 
oughs, but a Greater New York corpora- 
tion, serving the people of five boroughs. 
The conditions which have brought about 
this situation have not been of our seek- 
ing, but the responsibility which it in- 
volves will not be evaded and the oppor- 
tunity which it affords for public service 
will not be ignored.” 

The system of subways and elevated 
roads laid out is a more conservative 
one than that proposed by the Interbor- 


ough, and the terms are, broadly speak- 
ing, advantageous to B. R. T. There 
seems to be very little doubt that earn- 
ings will be increased as a result. 

The stock is not likely to soar in imi- 
tation of Sears-Roebuck, but on the other 
hand it is free from some of the uncer- 
tainties which beset other railroad and 
industrial corporations. B. R. T. appears 
to be a sound investment, likely to give 
a good account of itself in the lean years 
as well as in times of plenty. 


Swapping Horses While Crossing a Stream 
It’s a Good Thing if Rightly Done. 


By RICHARD D. WYCKOFF. 


T is a law of nature that nothing 
stands still, and I would call atten- 
tion to the working of this law in re- 

lation to the growth or deterioration of 
a company in earning power and finan- 
cial stability. 

Some of us have seen a considerable 
number of the present speculative fa- 
vorites pay good dividends, sell above par, 
go wrong, pass through receiverships, 
and after a long period of convalescence, 
enter the dividend ranks once more. 
Just as in the life of an individual: he 
will experience many vicissitudes; at 
times he will earn several thousand dol- 
lars a year, at other times, particularly 
when the firm gets a hunch that it is time 
to reduce expenses, he will be out of 
a job. 

It will be conceded that these phases 
in the career of a company occur regard- 
less of fluctuations in the market price 
of its stock. The price of a security 
often advances while intrinsic value is 
decreasing, and declines while value is 
enhancing. 

To illustrate, take the case of Wabash, 
the operations of which for some years 
past have not proven satisfactory to 
stockholders; yet the preferred stock 
rose from 13 in 1908 to 61 in 1910, and 
is back again to around 20 at present. 


The margin of safety as represented by 
the difference between net earnings and 
fixed charges has been steadily shrink- 
ing, but this has not prevented wide fluc- 
tuations in market price. 

It seems to me that in taking a position 
adverse to a certain stock, and in selec- 
ting other issues as substitutes, we should 
first ascertain what the company is do- 
ing as a going concern. Has it made 
progress in the past five or ten years? 
Is it on the upgrade or the downgrade 
of its career? Are there developments 
in the immediate or distant future which 
will materially change its intrinsic value, 
as represented by financial strength and 
earning power? Taking the stock list 
as a whole, these are the principal con- 
siderations, but just at that moment the 
factor of most vital importance to the 
future of our railroad and industrial 
companies, is: What will be the effect 
of the present activity on the part of 
the government and politicians? 

An instance of this is found in Read- 
ing, which recently has been under pres- 
sure owing to the Government’s appeal 
of the case formerly decided by a lower 
court in favor of Reading: We must go 
back a number of years to get our posi- 
tion in this matter. 

The Reading property originally went 
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into receivers’ hands because it was 
loaded up with coal lands, was short of 
cash and had no credit. 

At this point J. P. Morgan looked 
over the anthracite situation and decided 
that if Reading and the other coal prop- 
erties could get $1 more per ton for 
their anthracite, they could pay hand- 
some dividends. Reading was reorgan- 
ized after an assessment of 20 per cent., 
and the property has steadily built up its 
business, not only in anthracite, but in 
bituminous coal and in general traffic. 

We all know that since this happened 
it has cost us far more to lay in our 
winter supply of coal. I have heard coal 
dealers say that if they cut the price they 
would not be able to get any coal in fu- 
ture. No one can dispute the fact that 
some sort of an agreement must have 
existed, or the high and inflexible price 
of anthracite would not have prevailed 
for so long a time. Now suppose the 
Government is successful in breaking 
this monopoly (for the railroads not only 
own the coal lands, but they carry the 
coal to tidewater, where we have to buy 


it); if as producing companies they are 
obliged to accept less, and as carriers 
they are forced to reduce their rates, the 
inroads on earnings will form a very 
serious consideration. 


We have a similar case in U. S. Steel. 


If Government action brings about 
highly competitive conditions which 
were a feature of former years, when, 
as Carnegie said, steel was either prince 
or pauper, where does the stockholder of 
U. S. Steel get off? I mention these two 
cases, not with the idea of laying stress 
upon the present uncertain outlook, but 
to show that no matter how unfortunate 
Or prosperous a corporation may have 
been in the past, it is always moving 
toward a higher or a lower plane of its 
existence. It is therefore perfectly clear 
that our aim should be to select those 
stocks which are moving forward, so far 
as intrinsic values are concerned, and to 
purchase this class of securities in pref- 
erence to those which are on the down- 
grade. 

Taking the case of New York Central, 
which is one of the most highly respected 
in the country, yet it holds its reputa- 
tion largely upon the name of Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt and his son. New York 


Central is a great property, but I would 
not care to buy it while it is in its present 
hands. The Vanderbilts own the bonds; 
they own the Albany Bridge and the 
bridge over Spuyten Duyvil, and other 
good feeders which insure a steady in- 
come and no risk. They leave the stock 
to take care of itself. I should say that 
New York Central is neither a good nor 
a bad investment. 

Compare New York Central 
Atchison. 

Atchison in its latest fiscal year earned 
9% per cent. on the common stock. It 
is estimated that New York Central will 
earn 6% per cent. this year. 

Atchison’s dividends are at the rate of 
6 per cent. New York Central’s divi- 
dends are only 5 per cent. 

Atchison is earning nearly 60 per cent. 
over its dividend requirements, while 
New York Central is earning only 30 
per cent. 

New York Central is continually add- 
ing to its indebtedness, recently for 
the purpose of improving its terminal. 
It is a significant fact that while large 
terminals may provide for future growth 
of passenger traffic, they do not immedi- 
ately result in increased revenue. On the 
other hand, Atchison is building three 
hundred miles or more of new road every 
year, thus opening up freight-producing 
territory. 

New York Central spends its new 
funds about as fast as they can be bor- 
rowed; Atchison has $36,000,000 in cash 
on hand. 

Atchison was never in better physical 
condition than it is today; New York 
Central could stand a vast amount of ex- 
penditure on its main lines. 

I believe the arguments given are in- 
disputable that Atchison is better to hold 
than New York Central. Atchison is 
also in the construction stage, but its 
money is being spent for additional mile- 
age—feeders, extensions, etc., all of 
which create new earning power and 
eventually larger dividends for common 
shareholders. See what this policy has 
done for Canadian Pacific, which con- 
structs several hundred miles of new 
lines every year. 

I realize that it is a very serious 
matter to sell a stock at a big loss and 
buy something else. Those who do it 


with 
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usually have visions of being whipsawed, 
and in the majority of cases they prefer 
to hold their present position. 


These questions as to the advisability 
of buying and selling certain stocks can 
usually be decided by considering the 
management of a company. Compare 
Wabash with Erie: It is bad manage- 
ment which has placed Wabash where it 
is and it is good management which has 
rejuvenated Erie. Mr. Gould has shown 
himself to be more of a polo player than 
a railroad manager, and if some of his 
properties ever get on their feet it will 
probably not be his fault. 


As future prices for our stocks depend 
principally upon the way in which the 
companies are managed, our aim in se- 
lecting promising investments should be 
to favor those which put surplus earnings 
back into the property after the manner 
followed by Pennsylvania, Lackawanna 
and others. 


That is, those companies which are not 


paying out their last dollar in dividends ; 
that are not skinning their road in order 
to make a showing; therefore, whose 
earnings, so far as we know, are legiti- 
mate and their surpluses such as to assure 
stockholders of dividend stability. 

To sum up my arguments, I should 
say that while manipulation and unex- 
pected factors may produce unlooked 
for advances and declines in stocks, if we 
base our selections on the character of 
the management, and the results as 
shown by periodical reports, we will sel- 
dom go wrong. 

“Swapping horses while crossing a 
stream” is very often a good plan, par- 
ticularly if the one is shown to be a 
broken-down old skate and the other a 
promising two-year-old. However, we 
must always bear in mind that Taft, 
Wickersham & Co. may at any time 
butt in and send him to the bone yard, 
regardless of whether he has a pedigree 
as long as your arm and deserves a bet- 
ter fate. 


To Those Who Filled Out the Blank Headed “How Do You Trade?” 


E have received a large number of re- 
plies to the question contained in the 
October issue under the heading 

“How Do You trade?” It would give us 
gfeat pleasure to reply to these individually, 
but this would a physical impossibility ; 
hence we take this method of thanking our 
subscribers for their frankness in answering 
the questions and for the trouble they have 
taken in writing supplementary letters. 


In future issues we shall endeavor to dis- 
cuss some of the methods employed by those 
whose operations have been both successful 
and unsuccessful (without mentioning names, 
of course). There is often just as much to 
be learned from the methods of an unsuccess- 
ful trader as from those who have succeeded. 


The information contained in these replies 
will enable us to give our readers just what 
they want. Naturally there is a wide diver- 
gence in the trading and investing methods 
employed, as well as a lack of uniformity in 


other details. But the consensus of opinion 
favors some kind of a weekly publication so 
that subscribers will not be obliged to wait 
a whole month for the information and sug- 
gestions contained in the magazine. 

It would be impossible for us to comply 
with the numerous requests for statistics, 
charts, digests, symposiums, etc., without mak- 
ing the publication larger and more expensive, 
for the publishers and subscribers, than the 
present monthly, but practically all who have 
responded show a desire, direct or indirect, 
to get THe Ticker’s opinion as to the future 
course of prices or else such data as will en- 
able them to decide it for themselves.- 

We are convinced that the best way we 
can serve them is to issue The Weekly Trend 
Letter, which is described elsewhere in this 
number. And we trust that our friends will 
take this opportunity, and secure this abso- 
lutely unbiased forecast of the long swings, 
as well as the principal intermediate move- 
ments. 





Flagg and His One Per Cent. a Week 


SUBSCRIBER writes: Whenever 

I ask those interested in “52 

per cent. Flagg’s” business if 

he wasn’t just speculating, they answer, 

“No, no, not at all; he uses what is 

known as the Peabody (?) System, 
which all the big men employ.” 

What is this “sure thing” anyway? 
Unless there are reasons why you can- 
not touch this matter, I very much wish 
you would refer to it in your next num- 
ber. NUTMEG. 

It appears that twenty or thirty years 
ago Flagg wrote a little book describing 
his system of taking money out of Wall 
Street. The thing looked plausible, but 
Flagg never became notoriously rich as 
a result. He tried to form a pool to 


operate under his method, but it either 
fell through or didn’t make good, we 


don’t remember which. 

Flagg then embarked in other enter- 
prises on which some people looked 
askance. A few years ago he again 
started his previous scheme with elab- 
orate offices yptown, a squad of lieuten- 
ants and a lawyer to do the negotiating 
for him. 

The “principles” of this plan were said 
to be: 

1. Buy and sell only reputable listed 
stocks. 

2. Buy only on a scale down and sell 
short only on a scale up. 

3. Deal only through reliable brokers 
upon the Stock Exchange. 

4. Employ a large amount of capital 
to support a small transaction, such as 
$10,000 to buy and sell in ten share lots. 

5. Endeavor to keep long in the 
market about as much as short. 

6. Deal with every one of the thirty 
or thirty-five active leading stocks so 
that the erratic movement of one is less- 
ened by the average. 

7. Close out at a profit enough trades 
each week to pay the customers at least 
1 per cent. if possible. 

8. Mail each customer every Satur- 


day a check for whatever profits are 
made up to 1 per cent., with a report 
showing the stocks bought and sold, 
the prices and name of broker who 
bought or sold the stock. 

9. The “Order contract” which 
Flagg’s customers were asked to sign 
authorized him to purchase and risk 
at the market price shares of the fol- 
lowing stocks: Union Pacific, St. Paul, 
Southern Pacific, New York Central, 
Sugar, Northern Pacific, Pennsylvania, 
Atchison, Smelters, Louisville and 
Nashville, Copper, Reading, Baltimore 
and Ohio, Steel preferred. 

The stocks which he sold short were 
the low-priced ones, and appear in the 
contract as follows: “A. F., Steel Com- 
pany, B’klyn, Ice, Mop, R. B. C.. M. K. 
& T., Texas Pacific., S. Ry., P. S. Car, 
C. X., Anc., C. & O., Dr., Erie, W. Pfd., 
C. F. & L, Alo. and R. I.” 

It will be seen that Flagg bought 
the high-priced active issues and went 
short of the low-priced inactive stocks. 
His plan was to organize his customers 
into units. Whether he spelled it units 
or not, we do not know, but he pro- 
nounced it “Younits” of $10,000 each, 
One man could put up $10,000 and be 
a “Younit” all by himself, or another 
would be composed of one $5,000 con- 
tribution and five more of $1,000 each. 
$10,000 was supposed to be sufficient 
capital to warrant trading in ten share 
lots. 

If Union Pacific stood at 160, Flagg 
would buy ten shares at that price. If 
it declined to 159, he would buy an- 
other ten shares, and at 158 another 
ten shares. A rally to 159 would en- 
able him to sell out the 158 kind at a 
one point profit. He was supposed to 
be doing the same thing on the long 
side of the other high-priced stocks 


-mentioned. 


Meanwhile, he would be operating 
on the short side of the other group 
of stocks. As they advanced he would 
sell ten shares every one point up, 
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~ taking one point profit on any lot as 
soon as it reacted. 

His brokers charged the usual com- 
mission, that is, one-eighth each way, 
and he charged a commission “equal 
to theirs” so that out of every one point 
profit a “Younit” got only half a point, 
less tax and interest. Flagg explained 
that his commission was earned out 
of the profits made. He therefore ran 
no risk himself and secured over 25 
per cent. of the net profits. Business 
must have been not only active but 
highly renumerative to Flagg. His 
clients, too, evidently had nothing to 
kick about while the wheels went 
round. They were drawing one per 
cent. a week, that is, a “Younit” that 
put up $10,000 would draw $100 a 
week, 

Do a little figuring and you will find 
that in order to pay such a dividend 
Flagg had to make over twenty points 
profit on his week’s trading in order to 
pay this dividend of one per cent., for 
out of twenty points or $200 profit 
would come $50 commission to the 
broker, $50 for Flagg, $4 tax and more 
or less interest, leaving less than $100 
for the “Younit.” 

If Flagg traded according to his 
principle number six, which required 
him to deal in every one of the stocks 
mentioned, he would have had open 
trades in fourteen long stocks and nine- 
teen short stocks. 

In a forty point break such as was 
witnessed in Union Pacific during Aug- 
ust, Flagg’s method would surely have 
hung him up with some high-priced 
ten share lots, and we are wondering 
how he happened to keep his margins 


good if he bought all the stock called 
for by his system, for in a great part 
of the decline there were no rallies on 
which he could sell his low-priced 
stocks. 

Unless he was playing a straight spec- 
ulative game and _ endeavoring to 
judge the market, we do not think a 
blind man could help seeing that $10,- 
000 would not have been a pinch of the 
margin required. Flagg claimed that 
it was on these little fluctuations that 
he made his profits, but what about 
the big fluctuations when the market 
went steadily against him with no 
compensating opportunities’ on the 
other side? 

Flagg may have been able to work 
a miracle but the evidence is all against 
him. There are some people who are 
unkind enough to say that Flagg paid 
his one per cent. weekly dividends out 
of the money which came in from new 
“Younits.” We prefer not to express 
an opinion. 

We should however like very much 
to know the details of the Peabody 
System, having unsuccessfully scoured 
Wall Street for a big man with a Pea- 
body. If the big men do employ such 
a system they are highly secretive 
about it. 

So being unable to secure a full de- 
scription of the System we must apply 
Sherlock Holmes’ methods; the nature 
of the Pea is small and green; we 
should say therefore that this system 
is something which would naturally 
appeal to a small body of men who are 
very green on the subject of stock spec- 
ulation or they would never have pa- 
tronized Mr. Flagg. 


Two Able Men 


A man left his umbrella in the stand in a hotel recently, with a 


card bearing the following inscription attached to it: 
belongs to a man who can deal a blow of 250 pounds’ weight. 
On returning to seek his property he found 
“This card was left here by a man who 


be back in 10 minutes.” 
in its place a card thus inscribed: 


“This umbrella 
I shall 


can run 12 miles an hour. I shall not be back.”—Argonaut. 





Safe Methods of Speculation 


DITOR of Tue Ticker: 
In a recent number of Lippincott’s, 
E. S. Meade, Ph. D., explains two ways 
of trading on margin, which he considers safe. 
I would greatly appreciate your opinion of 
his == which I am sending herewith. 


Lippincott’s is one of the numerous maga- 
zines which have recently started financial de- 
partments in the hope of getting more adver- 
tising from the bond houses. With this in 
mind, they naturally condemn speculation on 
margin in no measured terms. 

Their reasoning seems to be that most of 
their readers would never be able to succeed 
in trading on margin; hence it is better to 
assure them positively that no one ever makes 
any money in that way. Perhaps this is well 
enough, but if such magazines take this posi- 
tion they should, it seems to us, leave specu- 
lation alone entirely. E. S. Meade, for ex- 
ample, whose experience has been chiefly aca- 
demic, and who has written some excellent 
books on “Trust Finance” and kindred topics, 
is apparently not qualified to discuss scientific 
methods of speculation. 

In this article he asserts that brokers, who 
have every opportunity, never make and keep 
money in speculation; that manipulation of 
stocks by matched orders and false rumors is 
so great that study of fundamental conditions 
is useless as a basis for speculation; and that 
there are only two ways to make money by 
trading on margin, viz.: (1) Buying con- 
vertible bonds, which may be carried on mar- 
gin, because they will not decline as much 
as the stock into which they are convertible, 
and (2) buying stocks by fixed instalments, 
in which case the broker assumes the risk if 


the price goes below the point represented by 


the money paid in. 

The first statement, that brokers don’t make 
money in speculation, is, to say the least, far 
too sweeping. Some brokerage houses have 
a rule that none of the partners shall specu- 
late. This is not because they believe they 
could not succeed, but to prevent the house 
from becoming involved in any big deal 
which might endanger customers’ money. 
Other brokers make most of their money by 
personal speculation and investments, handling 
commission business only for a few friends or 
perhaps for some banking interest. There is 
nothing in the brokerage business to fit a man 
especially for speculation, but successful ‘specu- 
lation often does lead a broker to give up 
the brokerage business. 

The statement that fundamental conditions 


are useless to the speculator is true so far 
as the ten-point swings are concerned, or even 
twenty or thirty points sometimes in an active 
speculative favorite like Union Pacific or 
Reading. It is not true in regard to the wide 
movements, covering one to three years, which 
are based, not on technical speculative condi- 
tions, but on general financial and business 
conditions. Readers of the series “What 
Makes the Market?” published in this maga- 
zine earlier in the present year, have some 
idea of what can be done by the study of 
fundamentals. 

We do not see that speculation in convertible 
bonds on margin is any safer than in stocks, 
except that less money is required in propor- 
tion to the securities handled. Atchison com- 
mon stock, for example, sold at 66 in 1908 
and at 125 in 1909, while Atchison convertible 
4’s, 1955, touched 80 in 1907 and 124 in 1909. 
The bonds declined 20 points under par, and 
the stock 34. (Those not familiar with con- 
vertible bonds will find them explained in 
various articles in past issues of THe TICKER.) 

But the trouble in 1907 chiefly resulted from 
the fact that it was almost impossible to bor- 
row money at all, and the trader who carried 
either the stock or the convertible bonds 
through that period on margin would have 
had several bad half hours. This danger 
would have affected convertibles and stock 
alike. 

Buying stocks by instalments is all right, 
when the deal is handled through a first-class 
Stock Exchange house. It is an excellent 
plan and we hope the public will have sense 
enough to take advantage of it liberally. But 
it can scarcely be called trading on margin, 
as it is an entirely different proposition. 

The statement that there is no other way 
to make money by trading on margin is non- 
sense. We may well admit that it is difficult; 
that it requires a close technical study of the 
market; that the trader must learn to cut 
his losses short, either by stop orders or by 
watching prices closely; that he cannot hope to 
avoid losses entirely, but merely to make his 
profits exceed his losses by a greater or lesser 
amount; that he must learn to use large 
margins and not try to run a shoe-string up 
into a cargo of leather (though this has been 
done, of course). 

But after all this is said, it is possible to 
make money trading on margin, and numerous 
persons are doing it regularly year after year. 
Whether it is desirable for any individual to 
attempt it is for him to judge, and we see no 
reason why he should allow any popular maga- 
zine to form his opinion for him, 





Announcement 
A New Weekly Letter on the Trend. 


ee HE TICKER” experiences no 
egotism in making the ‘state- 
ment that it has contributed 
more toward the establishing of “The 
Science of the Stock Market” than any 
other medium or influence, individual or 
collective. 

The magazine has completed the fourth 
year of its existence, the result of which 
has unquestionably been the addition of 
a large number of dollars to the bank ac- 
counts of those who have followed its 
suggestions, and the saving of more dol- 
lars which might otherwise have been 
lost. This is substantiated by the re- 
plies to our recent inquiry, “How do 
you trade?” 

Another outcome of this four years’ 
work has been a new school of financial 
advisers. A number of people, having 
studied Tue Ticker have come to 
recognize the existence of certain laws 
governing stock fluctuations. They have 
tried out THe Ticker’s ideas, particu- 
larly those contained in “Rollo Tape’s” 
“Studies in Tape Reading” and “Studies 
in Stock Speculation” and found that 
they “worked.” 

Several of these individuals have 
started advisory services in a more or 


less elaborate way, their theory being | 


that people who had neither the time 
nor the disposition to study out these 
indications might be willing to pay some 
one to do it. 

When one of these services first 
started, “Rollo Tape” called at the pub- 
lisher’s office, stated that he was very 
much interested in anything pertain- 
ing to Tape Reading and that he would 
like to know more about the character 
of the tape indications which were being 
used. 

“On what,” asked “Rollo Tape,” “do 
you base your predictions?” 

“There is a book called ‘Studies in 
Tape Reading,’” was the reply. “This 
I use as my guide.” 


“That’s pretty good,” said ‘Rollo 
Tape.” “I happened to write that book 
myself.” 

A number of other people have un- 
doubtedly applied the principles ex- 
plained in “Studies in Tape Reading” 
and the companion work, and are endeav- 
oring to build up businesses on the 
strength of what Tue Ticxer has 
taught them. 

There is another school of stock mar- 
ket advisers consisting of those who 
base their calculations upon such con- 
siderations as the money rate, the state 
of business, crops, idle cars and many 
other forms of statistics. The past few 
years have proven that those who figure 
on this basis are often wrong for months 
at a time, although they might eventu- 
ally be right. The actual loss in money 
or opportunities resulting from following 
this class of forecasting must have run 
into the millions. This is stated with- 
out any desire to disparage the work 
of those who are thus engaged; we are 
simply judging them by the results. 
These writers are thoroughly honest and 
sincere ; they are doing the best they can 
with the material on which they work. 

In the opinion of a number who plan 
their operations on the showing of funda- 
mental factors, the rise in the stock mar- 
ket from July, 1910, to August, 1911, 
was purely manipulative. Fundamentals 
they claim were bearish, but the market 
went up just the same and those who 
followed the fundamental indications 
either lost money or a chance to make it. 

The greatest profits are often made 
by those who operate for the ten and 
twenty point swings. These occur many 
times a year and pay more dollars than 
dividends. Jt is a well-known fact that 
fundamentals do not indicate these highly 
profitable movements of the market. 

Forecasting from the news is another 
fallacy. When the news is announced 
it is everybody’s property and a value to 
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nobody except in rare cases. Buy a stock 
on some “announcement” and you gen- 
erally find that you are “landed” at the 
top. 

Trading on tips is the commonest 
method known in Wall Street. It re- 
quires no brains whatever, simply ability 
to listen and to give an order. It is the 
cause of most Wall Street misfortunes. 

Following manipulators is another 
rather certain way of going broke. Most 
manipulators would rob their own 
mothers if it were necessary to accom- 
plish a market turn. Even their partners 
and associates cannot follow them with 
any certainty of success. If a manipu- 
lator or a large operator puts you in 
right it is usually for his own purposes, 
in which case he does not tell you when 
or where to get off. 

Thus, by eliminating men and methods, 
we get the meat of the argument, which 
is that the tape is the only thing in Wall 
Street which gives accurate and reliable 
information. 

Many of THe TicKker’s readers have 
responded to our recent call for sugges- 


tions as to the improvement of the maga- 
zine by requesting that our Tape Read- 


ings and forecasts be published fre- 
quently enough to enable them to operate 
without waiting a whole month for the 
magazine to appear, and it seems to us 
that our constant study of the market, 
coupled with our thorough knowledge 
and long experience, qualifies us for such 
work to as great a degree as anyone. 

For if we can teach other people how 
to forecast from the tape so that they can 
“trade successfully or build up businesses 
upon our ideas, it must be perfectly clear 
that we can be of more assistance to you 
than these others. The teacher presum- 
ably knows more than his scholars. 

The Ticker Publishing Company has 
therefore inaugurated a service consist- 
ing of a weekly letter (issued Thurs- 
days) containing indications for the long 
trend of the market. 

These long trend indications will be of 
value to all those who are taking an in- 
vestment position, as well as a guide for 
those who operate for the ten and twenty 
point swings. (Note: this phrase was 
originated by THe Ticker. although it 


has since been appropriated by others.) 

This service will be entirely different 
from anything that has ever been put 
forth. The method of giving indications 
and stating them, as well as the general 
make-up of the letters, may be changed 
from time to time as circumstances war- 
rant; but at the outset it is not our pur- 
pose to go into a lot of arguments as to 
why we think the trend is up or down 
or why the market is a purchase or sale. 

We will interpret the tape and, as in 
reading a book, we do not go into details 
as to how the book came to be published 
or why the plot should develop this way 
or that, so we will not burden you with 
ponderous arguments to back up our 
position. 

The tape tells us a certain story. 

We will tell you this story of the tape 
and what it forecasts. 

You will find it a most reliable guide. 

And it is the final results which count 
—not what we say in the letters nor the 
volume of output in words, figures and 
pages. 

If we did not feel that we could estab- 
lish something better, more practical and 
more profitable to subscribers than any 
which now exists, we should not have in- 
augurated this service. 

This letter will be mailed after the 
close of the market every Thursday. 


‘Those who are located more than seven- 


teen hours mailing distance from New 
York City may, if they desire, have the 
letter telegraphed by night letter 
“collect.” 

Those who are now studying stock 
market science will find these letters a 
valuable aid and perhaps a confirmation 
of their own views. For the present 
this organization will give no opinions 
on stocks or the market except such as 
will be found in the letters. We will 
give no advice as to present or prospec- 
tive holdings. We can grant no inter- 
views nor answer phone calls or corre- 
spondence relating to the. special inter- 
pretation of these market views. 

In other words, we will publish a 
letter which will contain all we have to 
say on the subject, although the scope 
of the service may be broadened later on. 

For terms see advertising page 9. 

THE MANAGEMENT. 
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Averaging 


The Possibilities and Limitations of This Method of Trading. 


(Continued from the October Ticker.) 


N the last issue we endeavored to 
show why “scale-trading”—that is, 
buying on a scale down and taking 

a fixed profit on each lot so bought, or 
selling short on the same plan—is a 
method of operating practicable only 
for millionaires, or for those control- 
ing large funds of capital, and in point 
of fact rarely or never used even by 
them. 

We gave particular attention last 
month to the trader who plans to oper- 
ate such a method on margin. This 
would also cover those who begin by 
paying cash in full for the first lots, 
but whose capital is not large enough 
to keep up the whole scale on a cash 
basis if prices continue to decline. 

Let us now consider the case of the 
investor who plans to buy a standard 
dividend-paying stock, say, every five 
points down, paying for each lot in 
full, and taking five points profit on 
each lot when that profit appears, 
otherwise holding his stock for the 
dividends. 

Evidently, if he has chosen a sound 
stock, he cannot lose. He owns the 
stock in full, hence he cannot be forced 
out. If the price goes up he gets five 
points profit on each lot, in addition 
to whatever dividends he has already 
received. If the price goes down he 
gets the dividends anyway, and the 
more stock- he accumulates at low 
prices the higher will be the average 


" yield on his investment. 


A PRACTICAL WORK-OUT. 


It seems as though the year 1907 
would have been as favorable a time 
for starting such a plan as any that 
could be selected. Prices had a big 
decline then, which permitted investors 
to. buy very cheap. If the buyer 

his stock in full, the panic of 
October of that year would not have 


worried him, but on the contrary 
would have given him a splendid op- 
portunity. After the panic the recov- 
ery was prompt and continuous, so 
that he would not have had to wait too 
long for his profits. Let us apply the 
plan to that period and see how we 
come out. 

Union Pacific ought to be as good a 
stock as any for our purpose. It be- 
gan to pay 10 per cent. dividends in 
1906 and touched a high price of 195% 
in the fall of that year. Its earnings 
continued large right through the 
panic and it had a wonderful recovery, 
reaching 219 in 1909. 

Suppose that January 1, 1907, the 
investor sets aside $12,000 to be used 
on this plan. He decides to begin buy- 
ing Union Pacific at 160, at which price 
the yield will be a little over 6 per cent. 
He thinks it might sell as low as 120, 
where the yield would be over 8 per 
cent. He figures out that he can buy 
10 shares every five points down, from 
160 to 120. This would require $12,600, 
but he is pretty sure to get some divi- 
dends and five-point profits before the 
low point is reached, so that he is prac- 
tically working on a full cash basis. 

His first purchase would be made in 
February, 1907, as will be seen by con- 
sulting the chart in THe Ticker, vol. 
6, page 48. The last of his line would 
be sold out in September, 1908. The 
table herewith shows his trades, divi- 
dends and profits. We have not en- 
cumbered it with the dates, but they 
can be noted approximately from the 
chart above mentioned if desired. 

In all, he would make 29 trades, each 
of which would show him $50 profit, 
and his dividends would amount to 
$1,025. Deducting -commissions, his 
net profits would be $2,403. We have 
not reckoned the taxes, as they would 
be pretty sure to be offset by purchases 
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Investment Purchases of Union Pacific on Scale, 1907-1908—Capital, $12,000. 


Cost. Sold Divi- 
for dends. 
10 U.P. at 16 $1,600 $1,650 $175 
> 1,550 1,600 175 
ei.) ra 1,500 1,550 175 
aa. ae 1,450 1,500 ile 
ee 1,400 1,450 
oe, Soe 1,350 1,400 
thes 1,300 1,350 
— ee 1,250 1,300 
a a.) oe. 1,350 1,400 
ee ke ee 1,300 1,350 
— ae 1,250 1,300 
—C ie 1,350 1,400 ea 
ae ae 1,450 1,500 100 
o.oo 1,400 1,450 25 
— ae 1,350 1,400 25 
—- | Se 1,300 1,350 ve 
— Sh he 1,400 1,450 75 
a Oe 1,350 1,400 75 
_.- 7 eae 1,300 1,350 75 


made at better than prices fixed, owing 
to low openings. 

His largest holdings at any one time 
would be 90 shares. At 135 he would 
have had opportunities to buy five 
times, and at 140, 130 and 125 four 
times each. Thus on these four lots 
alone he would make 85 points profit, 
less commissions. 

Yet his profits on the entire deal 
were only 20 per cent., and it must be 
counted as covering a period of more 
than two years, for he would not again 
have had an opportunity to buy Union 
Pacific at 160 until July, 1910. 
Throughout 1909 the price was above 
his limit. This was three and one-half 
years from the beginning of his deal; 
but of course he would in the mean- 
time be getting some interest on his 
money while it was idle. A part of it 
he would necessarily keep in a trust 
company where it could be drawn at 
once, at 2 or 3 per cent. interest, but 
some of it he could invest in com- 
mercial paper, short time bonds, or 
other more profitable forms. Hence 
we might fairly reckon that he got 
about 10 per cent. a year on the money 
employed in this deal—just the regular 
dividend rate on Union Pacific! 


CHASING A DELUSION. 


It’s the same old story—trying to 
catch the small fluctuations by any 
kind of a scale system is a hallucina- 
tion. There aren’t as many small! fluc- 
tuations as you think, and you can 

















Cost. Sold Divi- 

for dends. 

10 U. P. at 125 1,250 1,300 tas 

a i ee 1,250 1,300 50 

SS aa 1,200 1,250 25 

OD A 1,200 1,250 25 

ces, ee 1,450 1,500 25 

_ ew ae 1,400 1,450 soee 
 Faeetete, 1,600 1,650 
— ae, 1,550 1,600 
Rg i 1,500 1,550 
oo ae 1, 1,650 

Ce ee a 40,200 41,650 1,025 

Commis. 29 trades. 72 41,650 

40,272 42,675 

40,272 

AES er ee $2,403 


catch only a small part of what there 
are. If you try it on the investment 
basis you are kept out of the market 
enough of the time so that the divi- 
dends you lose are practically equal to 
the profits you make. 

During the period covered in the 
above example, the investor who had 
$12,000 loose money could hardly 
have failed to make more than 10 per 
cent. a year by any other well-consid- 
ered plan he might adopt. 

If he had said, “Union Pacific is a 
rather speculative stock—lI believe it 
will sooner or later sell on a basis to 
yield 7 per cent. on the money. That 
would be about 143. When it sells 
there I'll invest my $12,000 in it”—he 
would have got 84 shares in February, 
1910. When Union Pacific sold above 
180 in the fall of 1908, if he had said, 
“this is on a 5% per cent. basis—40 
points profit is good enough for me,” 
he would have made $3,500, including 
his dividends. Then Union Pacific went 
up to 219 and he would have had ample 
time to kick himself. 

If he had waited until the 1907 panic 
was all over and had put his money 
into Union Pacific at 120 any time up 
to March, 1908, he would have made 
50 per cent. on his investment in ad- 
dition to dividends, with the exercise 
of only ordinary business judgment. 
In any other good stock bought at that 
time he would have made big profits, 
though in some cases not so great as 
in Union Pacific. 
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To get the small turns—and by that 
we mean at least five points, if you 
pay commissions—you must know the 
market and be able to judge technical 
conditions. As a rule, you will have 
to follow the tape from hour to hour, 
though we would not say that this is 
absolutely necessary in all cases. A 
thorough student of the technical and 
speculative situation may be able to 
place orders in advance in such a way 
as to limit his possible losses by stops 
to two or three points, while his profits 
average five or more points. But the 
scientific way to catch the small fluc- 


tuations is by tape-reading. It is a 
business in itself and requires thor- 
ough study and preparation, and a con- 
siderable amount of-actual practice be- 
fore success can be attained. 

There are, however, certain limited 
ways in which the averaging principle 
may sometimes be employed profita- 
bly, not as a mechanical scheme but 
under the control of judgment and 
hedged around by knowledge of the 
speculative situation and general finan- 
cial conditions. We will touch upon 
some of these next month. 

(To be continued.) 


Indication of Volumes by Belt Line Rules 


OLLOWING is another set of ideas 

by the architect who has been a 
recent contributor. Some of our 
readers state that they have been bene- 


fited by these articles, while others claim 
that there are too many rules and regula- 
tions for any one to follow successfully. 
Our object in publishing them is to pre- 
sent any new methods which may be de- 
veloped by those who are studying the 


market. It is not claimed that these 
articles contain any distinct mechanical 
method, rather they represent the various 
fruits of many years’ study of a very 
complicated subject. We have no doubt 
that there have been set forth ideas which 
will prove directly or indirectly valuable 
to a considerable portion of THe Tic- 
KER’s readers. 

Keep a chart like the specimen shown 
herewith. Add the total shares dealt in 
at above the middle price of the day and 
the total below that price. Subtract the 
lesser from the greater, putting down on 
the chart the excess sold or bought as 
shown. Also put down total sales of the 
stock for the day. 

Mark the middle (mean) price with 
a line across the days’ range. If no mid- 
dle price is obtainable, use the two that 
mark the middle. Example: On Tues- 
day, January 31, 177} is the middle 
price. Do not use the shares sold at that 
price. Add above and below. On Febru- 


ary 1, Wednesday, there is no middle 
price. Add 176% and all above; add 
176% and all below. The total of the 
day must include every price stock 
sold at. 

It is claimed by the originator of this 
chart that good results are obtained by 
buying in the morning of the day follow- 
ing the first day that a heavy balance 
shows in the lower half of the day’s 
chart, provided it occurs in the first half 
of a week. Also by selling in the morn- 
ing of the day following the first day that 
a heavy balance shows in the upper half 
of the day’s chart if it occurs in the first 
half of a week. 


It is also stated that an operator should 
never turn on the market in the last half 
of a week; he may, however, take profits 
or add to his holdings. 


One may add to his holdings on days 
when, in case the market opens above the 
“belt-line” of the previous day and he is 
already long, and the stock reacts to the 
belt-line figure. This may also be done 
in case the market opens below the belt- 
line of the previous day and he is already 
short, and stock reacts to the belt-line 
figure. 

The use of these rules requires careful 
study, but they are stated to be one of 
the best sets of rules that can be applied 
to volumes. 
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Why Not a Broker’s Association? 
Suggestion That Exchange Members Organize. 


HERE are in the United States to- 
day approximately eight thou- 
sand members of various stock, 
produce, cotton and other exchanges. 
These members have established hun- 
dreds of branch offices and are con- 
nected with numerous correspondents 
and firms engaged in the brokerage 
business but not represented on the 
various exchanges. 
Taking the Exchange memberships 
at their current quotations: 
Memberships on 19 principal ex- 
changes are valued 
Assuming a minimum average of 
$10,000 per member, the capital 
employed amounts to 

Estimating that the money belong- 
ing to clients and in the hands of 


brokerage houses, averages $50,- 
000 per house, the total would be. 400,000,000 


$112,000,000 


80,000,000 


This is of necessity only a rough es- 
timate, but it will give some idea of 
the number of individuals engaged and 
the aggregate capital employed and in 
the hands of the brokerage fraternity. 

There is hardly a trade, profession or 
pursuit of any kind which is not in 
these days organized for mutual protec- 
tion and benefit. The brokerage busi- 
ness as a whole is one of the very few 
exceptions. 

For many years the stock, cotton, 
grain and other exchanges have been 
laboring under the disadvantages of 
adverse criticism by press and public, 
frequent “investigations,” ill-advised 
legislation by the various State govern- 
ments, competition of bucket shops, of 
questionable flotations by irresponsible 
houses, and various other burdens 
more or less undeserved. It is doubt- 
ful if more than a very small percen- 
tage of these adverse factors have been 
pfoperly met, or in any way opposed 
by members of the brokerage frater- 
nity, although the advantage of united 


action on such matters is indisputable. 
The writer believes that the time is 
ripe for an organization qualified to 
cope with the problems involved. It 
is suggested that there be formed an 
association to be known as the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF EXCHANGE 


MEMBERS. 
or by some other appropriate title, the 
purposes of such association being 
suggested as follows: 

First: The promotion of the finan- 
cial and industrial interests of the 
United States, through the medium of 
broad and free markets for commodi- 
ties and sound securities. 

Second: The discussion and con- 
sideration of the various customs and 
usages peculiar to the calling, as well 
as the laws bearing thereon. 

Third: Co-operation in protecting 
the rights of members, their clients and 
the exchanges of which they are mem- 
bers. 

Fourth: Promoting the confidence of 
public and legislatures in the ability of 
Exchange members to govern themselves 
in the best interests of both the public 
and the world at large. 

Fifth: Opposing so far as possible 
the flotation of unsound securities. 

I believe that an organization along 
the lines suggested above would re- 
dound to the benefit of all concerned. 
It should lead to a better understand- 
ing between the members of the vari- 
ous exchanges, their out-of-town cor- 
respondents, their clients, employees 
and the public. It should guard the 
public against swindles, speculative 
employees, promoters of fake proposi- 
tions, etc. It should be the means of 
inducing the press to recognize the fact 
that there are two, sides to questions 
connected with the speculative Ex- 
changes, and in various other ways 
should prove beneficial. 





The Investment Digest 


T Hs Digest is prepared from news appearing in the following publications: New York: 
Bond Buyer; Financial News; Wall St. Journal; Financial America; Moody's 
Magasine; Moody's Manual Supplement; Commercial & Fin. Chronicle; Financial Age; 
Financial World; Railway Age Gazette; U. S. Investor; Commercial; Brooklyn Eagle; 
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Allis Chalmers.—§V. P. Nichols said that 
lack of orders for co.’s principal prod., power 
plants, heavy mach., etc., was a natural conseq. 
of business depression. Of co.’s finan. posi- 
tion, he said that cur. assets were “greatly in 
excess of cur. liabil.” The exact figures are 
not avail. because the semi-an. audit is now in 
progress. For past five yrs. the co. has shown 
a bal. after paymt. of int. on the bonds, as 
follows: 1906, $388,422 (deficit) ; 1907, - 
298 (deficit); 1908, $675,815; 1909, $135,431; 
1910, $495,732. The pfd. stk. paid 7% divs. up 
to 1904. It has paid-none since. The com. 
has never paid a div. 


Am. Agri. Chemical.—§Co. has decl. reg- 
ular semi-an. div. of 3% on the pfd. stk., pay- 
able Oct. 16 to stk. of record Sept. 30. Here- 
after divs. will be decl. quar. instead of semi- 
an. No action taken on com. div. 


Am. Beet Sugar.—*The directorate is 
prac. committed to an initial 4% div. on the 
com. this fall. If Congress tinkers the sugar 
tariff all beet sugar cos. will be seriously in- 
jured, so far as com. stk. divs. are concerned. 
The beet sugar business is the prod. of the 
protective tariff and cannot thrive without it 
in compet. with cheaper cane sugars of Cuba 
and rest of the world.—7Co. has a workg. cap- 
ital at present of over $2,000,000. A reason 
for inaug. com. divs. is that prof. are largely 
in exc. of 1910, which was best prev. yr. It 
is said that surp. earngs. are at rate of 16% 
on the com. In 1911 yr. com. they equaled 
0S? - gee 7.3%; in 1909, 6.9%, and in 

0. 


’ 


Am. Car & Foundry.—tfCo. has rec. order 
for 1,000 all-steel cars from M. Pac. Road is 
still in market for 3,335 cars of various types. 
Erie has also placed order with co. for 500 
cars—*Another contract placed by M. P. for 
50) flat and 400 stock cars. with Am. Car & 


F., which is in add. to the 1,000 cars ordered, 
as above, and leaves the road still in market 
for 2,035 cars. 

Atlantic Coast Line.—§Earngs. for Aug., 
gross, $2,120,223; incr., $50,474; net $368,864; 
decr., $58,291. From July 1 to Aug. 31, gross, 


$4,375,238; incr., $157,424; net, $859,405; decr., 
$35,166. 

Am, Linseed.—*Co. has paid no div. on 
pfd. stk. since 1900; the $434,611 of net rev. 
was added to surp., bringing total amt. up to 
$1,246,270. The managemt. pursued usual pol- 
icy of maint. 1 om in good working order, 


chging. expend. to oper. acct. Co. is in a 
strong cash pos. and now has a workg. capital 
of $3,211,119, comp. with $2,126,295 in 1910, 
an incr. of $1,084,824. Resump. of pfd. divs. 
for the present is not at all prob., as man- 
agemt. is committed to policy of adding each 
yr.’s surp. to workg. capital until latter be- 
comes suffi. for all reasonable needs. Pros- 
pects for cur. yr. are consid. better than last. 
A fairly, good flax crop is promised in the 
U. S. and Can., and Argen. crop cond. are 
better than a yr. ago. orld supplies of oil, 
however, are prac. exhausted, and prod. of 
flaxseed will contin. throughout the yr. on 
consid. higher level than normal. Prohib. 
prices greatly diminish consump. demand‘ and 
lead to use of subs. for linseed oil and other 
flaxseed prod. 


Am. Locomotive.—*Oct. 1 an instalment 
of $1,000,000 5% notes became due. The 
funds to pay them have been in bank for 
several mos. These notes are part of an 
orig. issue of $5,000,000 put out in 1906 and 
designed to prov. more workg. capital. Ai\ll 
now have been paid off and chgd. to funds 
taken from cur. resources. . still has 
$5,000,000 5% deben. notes outst., issued two 
yrs. ago. The first instalmt. of $1,000,000 
comes due in 1912. The remaining $4,000,000 
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will be paid the next two yrs. in two equal 
instalmts. When completed Co. will have re- 
tired $10,000,000 note oblig. without creation 
of any capital oblig. against them. 


Am. Malt Corp.—§Am. Malt decl. pfd. 
div. of $4 per sh., pay. semi-an., $2 on Nov. 2, 
1911, and $2 on May 2, 1912, an incr. of $2 
sh. per an. Co. reports for yr. end. Aug. 

1 last, net earngs. in exc. of all chgs., etc., 
$763,040, comp. with 2,451 for yr. end. Aug. 
31, 1910—§Am. Malting decl. div. of $2.48 
. sh. on 17 stk., payable $1.24 Nov. 1, 
911, and $1.24, yable May 1, 1912. In 
March, 1911, and Sept., 1910, divs. of 62 cents 
per sh. were decl., and in March, 1910, and 
Sept., 1909, $1.56. Books will be closed on 
Oct. arm owns prac. all of the Am. 
Malting Co. stk., both com and pfd. On latter 
= over 10% in accum. divs. remains to be 
paid. 


Am. Tel. & Tel.—tCo. will go over Jan. 
_ 1 with the largest cash bal. in its history, 

around $50,000,000. Stated officially, the let-up 
in const. this yr. makes it improb. that Co. 
will need more money of any kind before 
latter part of 1913. This yr. the subsid. Cos. 
have drawn on parent Co. for only one-half 
the money they would ord. need. All but 
$300,000 of the $55,000,000 new stk. issue was 
subs, for and over 75% was taken by old 
shareholders.—§Co. has decl. the regular quar. 
div. of $2 a sh., payable Oct. 16 to holders of 
record Sept. 30. Co. rep. for yr. end June 30 
last, gross, $17,344,680; incr., $840,790; net, 
$9,340,118; incr., $1,282,959; div. bal. $27,080,- 
981, equal to 9.83% on $275.435,325 stk. outst., 
as comp. with 10.1% earned on $259,846,200 
stk. in prev. yr. 


Am. Woolen.—*Improvem’t in demand 
has devel. during last four weeks approx. an 
incr. of 8% to 10% in number of looms in 
oper, and safe to est. that entire woolen in- 
on is today on basis of slightly better than 


Atchison.—§Co. reports for fis. yr. end. 
ime 30 last, gross, $107,565,115; incr., $2,571,- 

; net, $34.083 ; incr., $1,673,451; div. 
bal., $21,371,068; incr., $945,283; com. div. bal., 
$15,662,378, equal to 9.29% on $168,430,500 stk. 
outst., comp. with 889% on $165,518,500 stk. 
outst. at close of prev. yr. Co. has decl. usual 
quar. div. of 14% on com. stk.—*Alth. Co. 
spent a record sum for prop. expan. in fis. yr. 
to June 30, it was well prepared finan. to pay 
and close yr. with money enough to meet 
const. requiremts. well into 1912 yr. Count- 
ing only receivables and cash, Co.’s quick 
assets as of June 30 amted. to $41,650,000. 
Against this there are payables of $9,960,000, 
so that net cash assets, ring on conserv. 
basis, were about $31, 000. his seems to 
be suffi. to meet all capital expend. likely to 
be made betw. now and spring. It will doubt- 
less earn over div. requiremts. betw. now and 
Feb. about $3,500,000. This would bring net 
cash assets up to $35,000,000. Allowing say 
$10,000,000 for workg. capital, Atch. will be 
able to spend about $25,000,000 of this sum. 


Baltimore & Ohio.—jRecent reports that 
cur. earngs. do not warrant contin. of 6% 
divs. on com. stk. are not substan. by Aug. 
statemt. While indic. that traffic is not quite 
up to yr. ago, shows that Co. has expen. well 
in hand and net ret. are making a favor. 
compar. with last yr. Business is about 3% 
under corres. mos. of 1911 fis. yr. Gross in 
Aug. amted. to $8,290,500, a decr. of $259,500; 
in July, gross, $7,321,100, a loss of $226,576, 
making total loss for two mos. of cur. fis. yr. 
$486,100, or 3%. Lower oper. costs were 
largely in maint. chgs., but as Co. expend. 
$20,000,000 in past fis. yr. for improvemts. and 
bettermts., present decr. in this item are 
trifling. 

Bethlehem Steel.—*This company is at 
present reported to be doing better than any 
other steel Co. It is mostly foreign business 
that keeps it busy. The stock suffered under 
onslaught of liquid. less than most other 
indust. 


Brooklyn Rap. Transit.—§Co. reports for 
yr. end. June 30, oss, $21,986,543; incr., 
$1,007,029; net, $9,820,176; incr., $579,772; bal. 
for divs., $3,148,479, equal to 6.99% on $45,- 
000,000 stk. comp. with 5.80% earned on 
same stk. prev. yr.; profit and loss surp., 
$5,427,395; incr., $646,360.—*T his is the first 
time Co. has ever earned 6% on its stk. 
There was a bal. of almost 2% over present 
5% div. rate. This is the largest margin of 
safety since divs. were inaug. In late fis. yr. 
Co. expended $3,548,687 for maint. of road- 
way and equipmt., all of which was treated 
oe past of ord. oper. This comp. with $3,455,- 
495 in 1910 and $2,884,930 in 1909. Gross re- 


ceipts for or recorded one of largest gains. 
1 


The incr. of $138,000 was equal to a gain of 
$4,450 per day. This comp. with $2,600 daily 
gain in July, $3,500 in June and but $500 in 
May. The avge. daily gain for fis. yr. to June 
30 last was $2,600. 


Boston & Maine.—jThe report shows 
largest amt. of traffic handled in several yrs.; 
gross earngs., $44,815,084, comp. with $43,357,- 
175 in 1910 and $39,528,698 in 1909. The dis- 
propor. incr. in expense acct. tells final story. 
Expen. incrd. $3,812,379 over 1910 and $6,884,- 
848 over 1909. Final net account. left bal. 
avail. for divs. $355,988, equiv. to less than 
1% on outst. capital. Divs., however, were 
paid aggre. $1,958,971, and surp. acct. was 
therefore necess. reduced $1,602,983. By way 
of comp. the surp. after divs. for 1910 was 
$783,260, and for 1909, $529,144. The final 
net “ as of June 30, 1911, stands at $2,284,- 
912. arngs. for Aug., gross., $4,230,739; 
incr., $28,373; net, $1,215,665; decr., $104,402 
—§Co. reports to the R. R. Com. that it 
purch. on ey | 1, 1911, 28,000 shares of Bos- 
ton & Lowell R. R. stk. for sum of $617,448.41, 
being an avge. of $220.52 per share. 


Canadian Pacific—tWhile a maj. of Am. 
R. R. have inaug. a policy of rigid econ. and 
in some cases have stopped prac. all new 
const. work, C. P. has just drawn plans 
which call for 500 miles of new road, and 
it is said will add 500 miles to the systems 
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Business has never been better than 
Gross rev. are 10% ahead of yr. 

ross amted. to $9,661,800, an 
iner. of , over 1910, and it is said 
that Aug. will show larger incr. According to 
prom. officials, the road has never before 
been in such satis. physical cond. Consid. 
that $54,000,000 has been turned back into 
prop. out of earngs. in past two yrs., this can 
readily be believed—SEarnings for Aug., 
gross, $10,421,904; incr., $1,166,573; net, 
$4,075,571; incr., $383,890. 


Central of N. J.—*Earngs. for 1911 fis. yr. 
inerd. $947,724. Labor cost $649,518 more, 
and total expen. were $930,513 higher than 
in 1910, so that profits from traffic were not 
much changed. Other incr. fell off, and the 
individ. bal. came down $1,055,798, but the 
div. is prob. safe from an “attack,” as 26.05% 
was earned for the stk.—§Co. has decl. a quar. 
div. of 2%, payable Nov. 1, to stk. of record 
of Oct. 20. 


Chesapeake & Ohio.—jIn Aug. last net 
earngs. amted. to $1,136,300; chgs. and taxes 
for mo. amted. to approx. $700,000, leaving 
bal. for divs. of $436,000. The div. bal. earned 
in first 2 mos. of new fis. yr. to end of Aug. 
amted. to $700,000. Div. requiremts. for the 
two mos. foot up to $525,000, leaving margin 
of safety, $175,000, or at rate of over $1,000,000. 
Oper. expen. are under good cont.; the prop. 
has been well maint. during past two yrs. 
In add., owing to many improvemts. caried 
out and formation of new alliances, Co.’s busi- 
ness should reach larger vol. than ever be- 
fore—§Earngs. for Aug., gross., $3,019,132; 
incr., $69,804; net, $1,136,335; incr., $5,142. 


Chgo. & Alton.—§Earngs. for 2nd week 
Sept., gross, $326,490; incr., $2,133; from July 
1, gross, $3,315,573; incr., $18,035. Also for 
4th week Sept., gross, $318,168; incr., $7,440. 
Month, gross, $1,295,568; decr., $19,250. From 
July 1, gross, $4,012,923; incr., $66,469. 


Chgo., Burl. & Quincy.—§Earngs. for 
Aug., gross, $8,018,070; decr., $348,768; net, 
2,858,374; decr., $89,412. From July 1 to 
Aug. 31, gross, $15,060,121; decr., $394,288; 
net, $4,922,541; incr., $325,597. 


Chgo. Great Western.—§Earngs. for Aug., 
gross, $1,144,321; incr., $42,094; net, $93,668; 


decr., $61,382. 


Chgo., Mil. & St. Paul.—jSt. P.’s an. re- 
port again postpones prob. of making actual 
inc. from oper. meet full 7% div. In 1910 
report Co. credited inc. with large sum for 
int. on investmt. in Puget Sound subsid., 
which int. the subsid. chgd. to capital acct. 
Thus a small surp. after 7% divs. was shown. 
Now in 1911 report St. P. credits inc. with 
large extra div. from Puget Sound, which 
the latter decl. out of profit and loss, but only 
by chging. bond int. to capital acct. the prev. 
yr. Thus a small surp. after 7% divs. is 
again shown for 1911. The actual earngs., 
after chgs. of the two comb. in 1911, were 

015,279, against St. Paul’s 7% com. divs. 
of $8,116,220. This yr. St. P.’s div. will be 
measured strictly against yr.’s oper. of greater 


each yr. 
at present. 
ago. In Jul 


system, since Puget Sound has only a small 
profit and loss surp. As of June 30, 1911, 
St. P.’s investmt. in Puget Sound road con- 
sisted of $129,959,000 Ist mtg. 4% bonds and 
$15,698,816 cash advances. Another $25,000,- 
000 lst mtg. bonds are in public ownership. 
—§St. Paul rep. for yr. end June 30 last, 
gross, $64,975,995; incr., $129,101; net, $15,- 
455,245; decr., $2,278,899; bal. for divs., $16,- 
358,314; decr., $2,323,469; surp., $126,861. 
Puget Sound reports for yr., gross, $14,516,- 
367; incr., $3,750,603; net, $5,711,205; incr., 
$417,893; bal. for div., $2,772,197; incr., $575,- 
992; profit and loss surp., $481,870; decr., 
$2,132,215. Directors have decided upon ratli- 
cal retrenchmt. policy. It is said that subsid. 
Cos. will be amal. and entire force of officials 
of these lines will be dismissed. 


Chgo. & Northwestern.—§Earngs. for 
Aug., gross, $6,788,916; incr., $125,925; net, 
$1,931,801; incr., $192,106; surp., $1,794,614; 
incr. $22,652. The pamphlet report for fis. yr. 
end. June 30 shows bal. over pfd. stk. div. 
equal to 8.39% on the $130,121,489 com. outst., 
as comp. with 8.07% in prev. yr. During yr. 
end. June 30, 1911, 27,098 acres and 37 town 
lots of Co.’s land grant lands have been sold 
for total consid. of $589,368. The total num- 
ber of acres remain. amted. to 375,644 acres, of 
which 29,977 acres were under contract for 
sale, leaving unsold 345,667 acres. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron.—tAnnual rep. will 
show that the 1911 fis. yr. end. June 30 last 
was one of the most successful in Co.’s his- 
tory. Earngs. exceed. any prev. yr. with 
except. of 1910. Gross amted. to $22,934,685, 
a decr. of $705,128; net earngs., $3,478,349, a 
decr. of $264,266; surp. avail. for divs., $1,259,- 
672, decr. of $247,146. At close of 1911 fis. yr. 
Co. had a profit and loss surp. of approx. 
—- as comp. with $980,554 at close of 
1910 yr. 


Colorado & Southern.—§Earngs. for Aug., 
gross, $1,296,137; decr., $187,512; net, $448,- 
162; decr., $12,616; surp., $266,533; incr., $25,- 
064. Co. has decl. regular semi-an. divs. of 
2% on the Ist and 2d pfd. stks., payable Oct. 
2. Books close Sept. 25 and reopen Oct. 3. 
—*Co.’s earngs. have been bad enough here- 
tofore. Those of the 4th week of Sept. are 
distressing. The decr. amts. to $95,555, or 
9%, which raises the loss this fis. yr. to $626,- 
214, or 14%. Co. cannot stand these~ losses 
and main. div. on the com. stk. 


Corn Products.—*Earngs. of Co. are run- 
ning about same as last yr. Last yr. 7% was 
earned on $30,000,000 pfd. stk., surp. being 
$299,094 after sinking fund requiremts. and 
paymt. of 5% on pfd. This has been the 
rate paid on this 7% cum. issue for past 4 
yrs, the 1% extra being paid in April.—§Co. 
has decl. regular quar. div. of 1% on its pfd. 
stk., payable Oct. 16 to holders of record 
Sept. 30. 

Crucible Steel.—§Annual report for yr. 
end. Aug. 31 shows net profits of $2,595,138, 
comp. with $3,523,402 in prev. yr. Other inc. 
of $134,628, comp. with $5,943, in this item 
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1910, brought total inc. up to $2,729,766, 
sfos03 $3,549,345 last yr. The paymt. of 
730,278 in divs., against $1,802,192 in prev. 
yr., left bal. of 488, against S74) 183 
Int. on mtgs. incrd. from $13,463 to gira 
reducing surp. to $827,240, against $1,733,690 
in prev. yr., equal to 10.23% on pfd. stk., as 
comp. with 14.4% in prev. yr. 


Delaware & Hudson.—*Contrary to ex- 

rience of R. Rs. throughout the country, 

. & H. in cal. yr. 1911 is earng. more than 
in eerres. period last yr. In 1910 Co. earned 
12.54% ; in 1909, 12.22% ; in 1908, 12.39%, and 
in 1907, 15.25%. In each of these yrs. 9% has 
been paid in divs. Oper. inc. for the 7 mos. 
end. 4 31 has incrd. almost 4%, or more 
than $150,000, due not only to larger earngs., 
but to fact that expen., in spite of higher 
wages, have suffered no more than a propor. 
incr., so that oper. ratio stands at 62% for 
the 7 mos. of 1911 and of 1910. Larger 
earngs. were contrib. both by pass. and freight. 
No class of freight lost —— and expan. 
in freight earngs. was almost 10%.—§Earngs. 
for Aug., gross, A incr., $158,381; 
net, $1,156,116; iner., $45,322 


Denver & Rio Ginite. —§Earngs. for 
a8; gross, $2,188,086; decr., $12,335; net, 
268; decr., $78,911. From July 1 to Aug. 
Th gross, $4,165,702; decr., $84,445; net, $327,- 
156; decr., $280,957. Western Pac. Ry. Co. 
announces that est. gross earngs. for Sept. 
were $528,400, in on with actual gross 
earngs, for Aug. of $500,080, 


Distillers.—§ Distilling Co. decl. reg. quar. 
div. of 1% on pfd. stk., pay. Oct. 30 to stk. of 
record Sept. 27. Distillers Sec. Co. reports 
for yr. end. June 30 last oosee prof., $3,043,- 
297; incr., $319,289; net prof. , $957,623, equal 
to 2.95% on $32,478,840 stk., as comp. with 
2.4% earned on same stk. last yr.; surp., 
$269,726; incr., $91,549. Distillers Sec. Corp. 
decl. reg. quar. div. of % of 1%, pay. Oct. 
31 to stk. of record Sept. 27.—*It is underst. 
that real earngs. of the Securities system 
were equal to about 6%, or double amt. 
shown. The parent Co. simply did not divide 
surp. ic by of subsid. The profits are there 
and could have been shown if required. There 
is to be no early incr. in present 2% div. rate. 
There was no incentive to disclose larger 
profits when surp. could be profitably utilized 
in business. 


Erie.—tAs Erie has no new finan. require- 
mts. to meet within next few mos., the issue 
of $4,550,000 new coll. notes comes as a sur- 
prise. Erie has been doing a large amt. of 
new const. and improvemt. work during past 
yr., and as it is intention of managemt. to 
contin. work without let-up, new funds must 
be raised. Earngs. have been drawn upon for 
maint. of equipmt. and roadbed, and large 
ape have been made from surp. for add. 

he managemt. thinks best to put more money 


into improvemts. at this time than earngs. 


alone will 
end. June 
investmts., 


it. The report for fis. yr. 
tr ee 08, form of perm. 
were comp. with 


$395,707,409 in 1910, the incr. coming wholly 
from money put into prop. During same pe- 
riod Erie add ded approx. $4,000,000 to taal 
surp., which now stands at $24,099,000, after 
rie for full 4% divs. on both classes of 

stk. and chging. out $1,300,000 for add. 
“ betermts.; this is at rate of 3.05% on 
the $112,300,000 outst. com. stk. Oper. ratio 
is only 33%, comp. with 35.8% on B. & O. and 
36.8% for Penn. and 38% for N. Y. Cen. 
Earngs. reported for July were $5,000,000, as 
comp. with prev. record for same mo. of 
$4,937,839, and for Aug. were $5,388,000, 
against $5,328,000. 


General Electric.—§Orders at poet, are 
being recd. at rate of from $1,000,000 to 
$1,250,000 per week, and Co.’s plants are oper. 
at about 94% of the highest vol. of business 
ever handled. Judge Killits rendered de- 
cree in favor of the Gov. in case brought by 
U. S. Attorney Gen. last summer in Cleveland 
against the General Electric Co. and about 40 
subsid. controlled by Co. under the Sherman 
anti-trust law. The decree in effect orders the 
Co. to conduct all its business under its own 
name and the dissolution of about 35 subsid. 
corp. The contention was that the Co. and its 
subsid. corp. had entered into an unlawful 
combin. in restraint of trade. 


Great Northern.—§Co. reports for yr. end. 
June 30 last, gross $61,257,633; decr. $3,207,- 
737; net $20,562,461, decr. $1,249,620, div. bal. 
$17,516,927, decr. $274,878; surp, after divs. 
$2,818,338, decr. $274,824; div. bal, is equal to 
8.34% on $209,981,875 cap. stk. comp. with 
8.37% i in prev. yr. Bal. sheet shows cur. assets 
$37,918,000, which incl. cash on hand $21,460,- 
900. Cur. liabil. amted. to $12,845,200, leaving 
workg. capital approx. $25,000,000. Co. decl. 
reg. quar. div. of 134%, pay. Nov. 1 to stk. of 
record Oct. 18—tTIn Aug., although business 
showed an incr. of $125,000, maint. expend. 
were cut $170,000. Net incr. $352,000. For 
first two mos. of cur. fis. yr. gross incrd. $78,- 
000, but maint. expen. were reduced by $580,- 
000, or nearly 20%. 


Harriman Lines.—§U. P. earn’gs Aug., 
gross $7,750,895, decr. $728,580; net $3,269,821, 
decr. $456,326. ‘Sou. Pac., Aug., gross $11,406,- 
O15, decr. $342,643; net $3,842, 702, decr. $469,- 
557.—*U. P. earned bal. for ifs $216,645,200 
com. stk. in late fis. yr. of $36,047,209, or 16.6%. 
Losing $4,000,000 through the long and short 
haul rate regu., would reduce this to about 
$32,000,000. And 1911 was a compar. poor yr., 
in which more than $5,500,000 was cut from 
bal. avail. for the com. in 1910. The passing 
of Alton pfd. 4% div. altogether means rev 
loss of $413,724, making total loss $2,447,492, 
which if deducted from the $32,000,000 theo- 
retical bal. as above, would leave about $29,- 
500,000. On such a bal. equal to 13.6% on the 
stk, a margin over 10% div. of $7,800,000 
would obtain. A little more could be deduct- 
ed and still there would be ample earng. power 
to justify contin. of the rate. 


Illinois Central.—§Co. reports for yr. — 
June 30, gross, $60,977,031; incr., $3,092,310 
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net, $17,120,803 ; incr., $2,556,813 ; div. bal., $11,- 
315,344 ; incr., $3,482,146, equal to 10.35%, comp. 
with 7.16% in previous yr. Earnings for Aug. 
—Gross, $5,551,555 ; iner., $223,541; net, $1,182,- 
240; decr., $10,271. From July 1 to Aug. 31.— 
Gross, $10,679,797 ; incr., $546,963; net, $2,067,- 
639; decr., $79,384.—*While other large sys- 
tems were showing decr. in traffic, this Co.’s 
gross grew $3,092,310, or 5.34% over prev. yr. 
Expen. were only 1.24% more, the oper. ratio 
being 71.92% against 74.85% in 1910. 


Interborough.—*Gross inc. for Sept. re- 
corded gain of $3,400 per day, or $102,000 for 
the mo., the best rate of gain Co. has had in 1911 
and comp. with daily incr. of $1,300 in Aug. 
and $1,100 in July. Sept. oper. on elev. lines 
showed daily decr. of about $100 per day, while 
the subway gained about $3,500 daily. Inter. 
Rap. Tran. has now placed its stk. on a 10% 
basis and has adopted policy of paying an ex- 
tra div. at end of fis. yr. as conditions warrant. 
Co. earned 14.7% during yr. to June 30 last. 
Heavy chgs. against earngs. for special const. 
in the late yr. will not be required this yr. 


Inter. Harvester.—}The report for fis. yr. 
to end Dec. 31 is expected to show largest 
gross and net in Co.’s history. Total sales 
will prob. reach $105,000,000, comp. with $101,- 
166,000 in 1910, an incr. of $3,834,000, and that 
div. bal. will equal more than 15% on the 
com. stk. after deductg. pfd. div. In 1910 yr. 
bal. for com. divs. amtd. to 14.8% on $80,000,- 
000 stk. now outst. §Co. decl. reg. quar. div. 
of 14% on com. stk., pay. Oct. 14 to stk. of 
record Sept. 25. 


Inter. Nickel.—§Co. decl. div. of 4% on 
com. stk. Co, has been declaring 2%% quar. 
on com. Regular quar. div. of 14% on pfd. 
was also decl., payable Nov. 1; books close Oct. 
13 and open Nov. 2. Com. div. is payable Dec. 
1: books close Noy. 15 and open Dec. 2. Net 
avail. for divs. for the vr. end. March 31 last 
was $3,775,600, and $2,087,528 in pre. yr. The 
bal. on com. last yr. was $3,240,852, or 27.98%, 
and for the prev. yr. $1,532,783, or 17.27%. 
This yr. is expected to show nearly $3,500,000 
on com., or approx. 30%. 


Inter. Paper.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. pfd. 
pe. of % of 1%, pay. Oct. 16 to stk. of record 
ct. 4. 


Inter. Rubber.—§Co. has passed div. on 
the $30,000,000 com. stk. for present quar. Co. 
had been paying 4% per an. on quar. basis. Co. 
explains its action as follows: “While profits 
for fis. yr. end. July 31, 1911, amt. to $2,640,519, 
from which div. of $1,299,490 were paid, leav- 
ing net amt., less depre. ($137,146), added to 
surp. of $1,203,883, directors feel that unsettled 
cond. in Mexico justify extremely conserv. ac- 
tion at this time, and hold surp, for benefit of 
the Co. for future devel. rather than disburse 
it in divs. or retire a further amt. of pfd. stk. 


Inter. Steam Pump.—§Co. has decl. a reg- 
ular quar. div. of 114% on its pfd. stk., payable 
Nov. 1 to holders of record Oct. 20. 


Iowa Central—§Earngs. for Aug., gross 


$300,498; decr., $1,676. Aug., net, $74,122; 
incr., $1,749. (See Minn. & St. Louis.) 


Kansas City Southern—§The an. report 
for yr. end. June 30, 1911, shows net surp. of 
$824,659, or 2.74% on the $30,000,000 com. stk., 
comp. with 2.17 earned on same stk. the prev. 
yr. Working capital was largely incrd., and 
cash on hand at close of yr. amtd. to more than 
$5,000,000. Co. has decl. the regular quar. div. 
of 1% on pfd. stk, payable Oct. 16 to holders 
of record Sept. 30. 


Lehigh Valley.—§Co. reports for yr. end. 
June 30 last, gross, $37,687,402; incr., $1,520,- 
004; net, $14,280,084; decr., $203,167; bal. for 
divs., $8,500,007, equal to 14.04% on com. stk. 
after allowing 10% on the $106,300 pfd. stk. 
This comp. with 20.15% earned on $40,334,800 
com. stk. in 1910 fis. yr. Report shows Co. is 
in a strong position as to workg. capital. Cash 
on hand June 30 amted to $20,620,900, and cur. 
assets exc. cur. liabil. by $23,000,000. In first 
two mos. of cur. fis. yr. gross incrd. $500,000, 
or 84%, and net incrd. $213,700, or 11.5%. 
Earngs. for Aug., gross, $3,423,485; incr., $285,- 
486; net, $1,090,599; incr., $79,416. 


Long Island.—§Earngs. for Aug., gross 
$1,160,112; decr., $105,219; net, $431,043; incr., 
$100,401. From Jan. 1 to Aug. 31.—Gross, 
$7,086,872 ; incr., $553,112; net, $1,486,348 ; incr., 
$94,365. 


Louisville & Nashville.—§Co. rep. for yr. 
end. June 30 last, gross, $53,993,741; incr., $1,- 
560,359; net, $13,616,232; decr., $2,350,171; div. 
bal., $8,555,333; decr., $1,857,923, equal to 
14.26% on cap. stk., comp. with 17.35% earned 
in prev. yr. The funded debt was incr. by $9,256,- 
000 thro. sale of $10,000,000 4% gold bonds. 
The total outst. bonded debt June 30 was $136,- 
883,500. There was no change in stk. Add. 
and bettermts. to road were made during yr. at 
cost of $2,365,292, comp. with $1,890,462 in 1910. 
This amt. was chgd. to property investmt. 
Add. and bettermts. to equipmt. were also 
made, and chgd. to same acct. at cost of 
$2,758,471. Earngs. for Aug., gross, $4,593,- 
083; incr., $25,816; net, $1,293,684;  inc., 
$116,730. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis.—§Earngs. for 
Aug., gross, $412,545; decr., $20,755; net, $103,- 
429; der., $14,346. *Co. will submit to share- 
holders prop. asking them to auth. an incr. of 
$8,000,000 pfd. and $9,000,000 com. stk. and a 
new bond issue of $75,000,000 for ref. purposes, 
to prov. for new const. contempl. and to meet 
requiremts. of prop. for a term of yrs. covering 
add. equipmt. and devel. Newman Erb, a di- 
rector and by far the most influential person in 
its managemt., said: “We will build to the 
Canadian line. We will rehabil. the Minn. & 
St. Louis and the Iowa Cen. A special meet- 
ing of stkholders of Minn. & St. L. is to be 
held in Dec. to act upon plan for consol. the 
Iowa Cen. with that Co. 


Minn., St. Paul & S. Ste. Marie—§Co. 
rep. for yr. end. June 30, gross, $13,135,908; 
decr., $2,271,271; net, $4,759,913; decr., $2,528,- 
944; surp., $1,831,427, equal to 5.29% on com. 
stk. after deduct. 7% divs, on pfd. In 1910 
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fis. yr. 17.96% was earned on com.—*Wis. Cen. 
leased and controlled by the Soo since 1909, 
further aggra. Soo’s pos. showing defi. after 
chgs. of $231,279. This comp. with bal. 
for divs. in 1910 of $837,145, enough to pay 
regular 4% on pfd. and leave surp. of 2.4% for 
the com. As prac. all of Wis. Cen. pfd. has 
been exch. for leased line certifi. of controll. 
Co., which guar. the 4% div., such deficits as 
that of past yr. must mean passing of the Wis. 
Cen. pfd. div., placing burden of entire guar. on 
Soo. Furthermore, last spring $2,187,400 Soo 
pfd. stk. and $4,374,800 com. were issued, both 
bearing full 7% divs. in 1911, adding $459, 354 
to div. requiremts. Profits for past yr. were 
but 3.7% on the com. on basis of capital as it 
stands this cur. year. 


Missouri, Kansas & bay oe me for 
yr. end. June 30 last gross, $29,065,29. . ro 
$2,505,947; net, $7,453,129; incr., $1 082.750 
div. bal., $1,773,706 : incr., $732,243; surp., $1,- 
252,686; incr., $731,223. Earngs. for Aug., 
gross, $2,381,035; inct., $83,544; net, $497,780; 
decr., $157,137; deficit after chgs., $118,098; 
incr., $191,718. Co. has decl. the usual semi- 
an. div. of 2% on its pfd. stk., payable Nov. 10 
to holders of record Oct. 20. 


Missouri Pacific—fAnnual rep. is worse 
than had been expected. Officially stated, the 
major part of def. was due to unadjusted claims 
and settlemt. of judgmt. suits of prev. yrs., to- 
gether with re-adjustmt. of prev. overval. of 
work, assets. Report also shows that work. 
capital is compar. small and emphasizes need 
of new funds.—§Co. rep. for yr. end. June 30 
last, gross, $52,776,593; decr., $242,544; net, 
$9,446,656; decr., $6,025,108; def. after chgs., 
$5,232,539; incr., $7,991,950. In 1911 fis. 
yr. Co. recd. $490,200 in divs. as holder of 
$9,805,000 D. & R. G., pfd. stk. This Co. passed 
the div. in July, so that the cur. yr. will show 
loss of this inc—§Mo. P. earngs. 4th week 
Sept.—Gross $1,499,000; decr., $9,000. Month— 
Gross, $4,810,000; inc., $73,000. From July 1. 
—Gross, $13,757,741; incr., $155,105. 


National Lead.—*Earngs are running at 
about same rate as yr. ago, when bal. of $1,- 
705,732, or 4.3%, on the com. stk. was shown. 
While margin above present com. rate is suffi- 
cient to warrant contin., it is not enough to 
justify expectations of incr. in divs. In fact, 
managemt. state frankly that no incr. is in pros- 
pect and none is likely for some time to come. 

N. Y. Air Brake—*No action was taken 
on the div. An officer and director stated that 
the Co. had secured good orders during past 
mo. In that period orders for brakes for 7,000 
cars were secured. 


N. Y. Central.—§Earngs. for Aug., gross 
$8,113,100; incr., $285,665 ; net, $2,712,070; incr., 
$681,719. All lines Aug., gross, $24,092,027; 
incr., $345,459; net, $8,923,917; incr., $2,216,705. 
—tFor 8 mos. of cur. yr. to end of Aug. net 
amted. to $15,137,758, an incr. of $2,165,900, or 
16. Business is ahead of yr. ago and out- 
look for next few mos. favor. As expen. have 
been greatly red. net during next 4 mos. will 
prob. contin. to show incrs. over corres. mos. 
of last yr.; but assuming no incr. is shown, 


net for full yr. will total $29,870,000. The 1911 
bal. as est. is equal to 6.6% on the $222,729,000 
com. stk. outst. In 1910 fis. yr. div. equaled 
6.4% on same amt. of stk. 


N. Y., Chgo. & St. Louis—§Co. reports 
for quar. end. June 30, surp. after.chgs., $329,- 
173; incr., $87,778 


N. Y., New Haven & Hart.—§Co. rep. for 
yr. end. June 30, gross, $62,153,435; incr., $1,- 
459,768; net, $21,254,802; decr., $749,649; div 
bal., $11,187,312; incr., $390,438; def. after divs., 
$1, 267 540; incr., $2,305, 333. Earngs., Aug., 
gross, $5,598,020 ; incr., $58,078; net, $1,945,836; 
decr., $4,797. —*One cannot study report and 
escape conviction that the 8% div. is amply 
protected. Taking inc. acc. of steam lines 
alone, the exhibit is anything but flattering, 
showing as it does a deficit of $1,267,539. N. 
H. managemt., however, made absolutely no 
effort to lessen deficit by falling back on the 
resources known to exist. This is proven by 
total maint. in 1911 of $14,173,460 against $13,- 
594,147 in 1910, incr. $579,313, directors might 
have utilized. At expense of oper. $317,569 con- 
trib. to an ins. fund, $434,638 to an accident and 
casualty fund, and $9,815 to a coal ins. fund, a 
total of $746,768. These funds are on deposit 
with trust Co. to be drawn against only upon 
certified claims. Thus if Co. could have been 
maint. in 1911 for same sum as in 1910, the N. 
H. might have availed itself of $3,765,560 to 
prod. a fine appearing inc. acc. in 1911 and 
transform. a deficit of $1,267,539 into a surpl. 
of more than $2,300,000. During the fis. yr. 
end. June 30, the Co. rec. $1,399,792 from out- 
side oper., which covers ferry lines, sleeping, 
parlor, chair, dining and special car service, 
restaurants, lighterage, etc. These features for 
many yrs. past have returned a handsome inc. 
on money invested. The N. H. owns and oper. 
its sleeping, dining, parlor and buffet cars, owns 
and oper. 3 restaurants, and the Midway Icing 
Plant in Conn., which furnishes ice for refriger. 
cars. (See N. Y. Ont. & Western.) 


N. Y., Ont. & Western.—}The an. report 
is of partic. int. because the New Haven 
Road owns 291,600 shs. of the com. and 22 
shs. of pf., acq. at cost of $13,108,398. Gross 
earngs. past yr. incrd. $716,919 and oper. 
expen. $658,239. Surp. earngs., however, 
decl. on acct. of inc. of 069 in fixed 
chgs. Earngs. avail. for divs. on com. stk. 
amted. to only 1.97% comp. with 2.26 in 
1910, 2.31 in 1909, 2.47 in 1908, and 2.85 in 
1907—SEarngs. for Aug., gross $951,498; 
decr. $19,918; net $329,196, decr. $47,691, 
surp. $214,488, decr. $35,907. 

Norfolk & Western.—§Co. decl. reg. quar. 
div. of 1% on adjustmt. pfd. stk. pay. Nov. 
18 to stk. of record Oct. 31. Earnes. for 
Aug., gross $3,491,861, incr. $336,027; net 
$1,387,325, incr. $184,394, surp. $994,745, incr. 
$242,119.—tIn the two mos. so far rep. N. 
& W. earned surp. avail. for divs. of $1,590,- 
600, incr. $315,500 over corres. two mos. of 
last yr. This is suff. to pay a full yr’s. 4% 
divs. on the $22,991,700 4% pfd. stk., and 
leave a bal. equal to nearly 1% on outst. 
com. 
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Northern Pacific—§Co. reports for yr. 
end. June 30, gross $64,912,832, decr. $9,612,- 
994; net $22,328,077, decr. $3,190,819, div. bal. 
$20,442,267, equal to 8.24% on oust. stk. 
comp. with 8.98% on same stk. 1910—An 
analysis of report shows that it will be ne- 
cess. to do some new finan. within next few 
mos. On June 30 Co. had liquid assets 
amting to but $11,617,000. Cash on hand 
was $5,931,000. Current liabil. totaled $18,- 
962,000, therefore the road must have a 
floating debt of more than $7,000,000. As 
N. P. handles approx. $70,000,000 of busi- 
ness yearly, workg. cap. should be about 
$20,000,000. Therefore, finan. requiremts. at 
present amt. to betw. $25,000,000 and $30,- 
000,000. To cover these needs Co. will prob. 
issue $30,000,000 bonds.—§Earngs. for Aug., 
gross $5,523,737, decr. $734,012; net $2,086,- 
387, decr. $267,292. Co. decl. reg. quar. div. 
of 134%, pay. Nov. 1 to stk. of record Oct. 
9th—*Accordng. to latest an. report, its 
holdings aggre. 10,110,019 acres. During yr. 
end. June 30 Co. sold 138,584 acres for $1,- 
295,892, or avge price of $9.35 an acre. On 
this basis remaining land is worth over 


$95,000,000. 


Pacific Coast.—§Earngs. for Aug., gross 
$720,168, decr. $48,614; net $172,274, decr. 
$30,500. Co. decl. regular quar. divs. of 
14% on Ist pfd. and 142% on 2nd pfd. and 
com. stks. payable Nov. 1 to stk. of record 
Oct. 20. 


Pennsylvania.—§Earngs. for Aug., gross 
$20,621,931, decr. $547,134; net $5,523,140, 
decr. $355,442. All lines Aug., gross $31,- 
024,069, decr. $1,101,952; net $8,845,137, decr. 
$486, 831.—*Aug. statemt. was good when 
comp. with July and June, but not so satis. 
with comp. of a yr. ago. The decr. in gross 
of $1,100,000 on all lines, and of about $500,- 
000 net, raises the total gross loss since 
Jan. 1 to $9,510,820, and the net decr. to $4,- 
435,172. The lines east of Pitts. have re- 
duced maint. expen. $2,732,000, or 8% 
Maint. of way alone has been reduced 13%. 
The Aug. figures show decided reduction in 
wages all over the system. The next div. 
to be decl. by the Co. will be paid on Nov. 
29 to holders of record Nov. 4. 


Marquette.—§Earngs. for Aug., 
incr. $64,758; net $443,391, 


Pere 
gross $1,516,401, 
incr. $15,348. 


Pittsburgh Coal—§Co. decl. reg. quar. 
pid. div. of 14%, pay, Oct. 25 to stk. of 
record Oct. 12. 


Reading.—§Co. rep. for yr. end. June 30 
last, gross $88,731,633, incr. $963,381; net 
$26,980,539, decr. $3,320,874, div. bal. $7,476,- 
055, decr. $2,866,668, surp. $476,055, decr. $3,- 
566,668, profit and loss surp. $32,287,089, 
decr. $571,272. Co. decl. reg. semi-an. 2nd 
pfd. div. of 2%, pay. Nov. 10 to stk. of rec- 
ord Oct. 21.—*Although Readirg’s _ inc. 
acct. for yr. shows only a trifle more than 
7% for the $70,000,000 com. stk., analysis of 
results reveals an _  earng. power much 


greater. In 19J0 Co. earned a bal. of $10,- 


046,729 or 14.3%, calculated on same basis. 
The Ry.’s business was best in its history 
during 1911, gross of $45,663,659 topping 
record yr. of 1910 by $235,578. That Read- 
ing was able to show $8,489,263, or 12.1% 
for its com. stk last yr. is partly result of a 
100% div., or $1,000,000, paid to it by Read- 
ing Iron Co. on its $1,000,000 stk., all owned 
by Reading and one of the richest nuggets 
Co. holds. Its earngs. have been est. at $1,- 
000,000 per an., but $2,000,000 would be nearer 
the true figure. According to an. report, 
Reading Iron Co. has assets of over $16,- 
100,000. Pres. Baer says assets are worth in 
excess of $20,000,000. Reading System all 
Co’s. earnings for Aug., net $1,054,615, decr. 
$160,387, surp. $186,365, decr. $137,977. Incl. 
$3,353,559 expend. for add. and improvemts. on 
the R. R., not strictly a chge. against oper, 
the bal. over and above chgs. in 1911 amted 
to $11,289,263. Ded. the 4% divs. on the 
$70,000,000 Ist and 2nd pfd. stks., there re- 
mained for the $70,000,000.com. stk. $8,489,- 
263 or 12.1%. 


Republic Steel.—*In first quar. of cur. fis. 
yr. to Aug. 31 Co.’s new business was in 
excess of 1910, and comp. favor with 1907 
fis. yr., which was the best in Co.’s history. 
In fact, business in Aug. was best for many 
mo. since close of 1907 yr. Plants were 
kept oper. at from 85% to 90% of max. cap. 
With beginning of present mo., however, Co. 
experienced a slump in new orders of about 
10%. Reasons for this are that many large 
contracts were placed in the two pre. mos., 
and the lull at present is natural and only 
temp. There is prac. an open market with 
tendency of prices towards a lower level. 
Officials of Co. believe that, in point of 
earngs, yr. will be one of the best since Co.’s 
organ. 


Rock Island.—§$Rock Island Lines. Earn- 
ings for Aug., gross $5,762,512, decr. $336,- 
768; net $1,333,769, decr. $166,472.—*This 
road is now doing the poorest business done 
in the two first mos. of any of the last fis. 
yrs. The net oper. inc. in the first two mos. 
of cur. fis. yr. was $2,204,752, against $2,607,- 
525, and $3,473,825 in same period of 1910 
and 1909 respect. It looks as if the pfd. stk. 
will have to wait a few more yrs. for a re- 
sump. of divs. 

St. Louis & San Fran.—*For the first 2 
mos. of cur. fis. yr. gross decrd. 2.2% and 
net after taxes 1.7%. The reduc. in oper 
expen. of 3.7%, through econ. and slightly 
lessened maint. would have brought about 
an incr. in oper. inc. but for undue adv. in 
taxes of more than 23%.—§Co. decl. reg. 
quar. Ist pfd. div. of 1%, pay. Nov. 1 to stk. 
of record Oct. 13—Earnes. for Aug., 
gross $3,555,786, decr. $85,763; net $1,057,- 
294, decr. $31,169. For fis. yr. end. June 30 
the Co. shows gross earngs. incrd. $1,993,- 
289 and net incrd. $1,349,731, a striking con- 
trast to showing made by most of other 
large systems. 

St. Louis Southwestern.—§Co. reports for 
yr. end. June 30, gross $11,888,036, incr. 
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eee net $3,309,881, incr. $469,422, div. 
1. $1,215,823, incr. $399,357, surp. $420,077, 
— $598,293. The report shows a div. bal. 
of over 6% on the $19,893,650 of 5% non- 
cumul. pfd. stk. outst., the best showing 
road has made any yr. since 1907. Gross 
in fis. yr. end. June 30 was over $1,000,- 
000 in excess of all prev. records. The ratio 
of workg, expen. to gross amted. to but 
75.35%, comp. with 77.62% in 1910; 78.07% 
in 1909 and 82.09% in 1908. Earngs. for 
july, gross eee 227, decr. $89,260; net $202,- 
29, incr. $25,362, and for Aug., gross $934,- 
720, decr. $25,458; net $113,679, incr. $78,391. 


Seaboard Air Line.—§The surp. for yr., 
after meeting all chgs., incl. full 5% int. on 
adjustmt. inc. bonds, amting. to more than 
$1,248,000, was suff. to have paid a 4% div. 
on $23,894,100 outst. pfd. stk. and a div. of 
2 1-3% on $37,019,400 outst. com. stk., with 
a small bal. to spare. The surp. for 12 mos. 
end. June 30 was $1,829,180 and the 2 divs. 
referred to above would call for $1,818,316. 
Gross rev. of Co. inerd. 8.39%; oper. expen. 
and taxes 10.02%, and net oper. inc. 4.64%. 
Earngs. for Aug., gross $1,677,579, incr. 
$132,600; net $372.21 incr. $733. 


Southern Pacific.—(See Harriman Lines.) 


Southern Railway.—§Earngs. for Aug., 
ross., $5,265,620; incr., $224,163; net, $1,573,- 
25; incr., $77,777. Co. has decl. div. of 1% 

on .the pfd. stk. without stating that it is 
semi-an. The div. is payable Oct. 30 to 
holders of record Oct. 14. This is same rate 
paid last April—fThe annual rep., soon to be 

ub., will prob. show bal. of approx. $3,650,- 
600” for divs., and after deductg. all chgs. and 
allowing for 5% divs. on the $6,000,000 pfd. 
will leave a bal. equal to 3% on the com. 


Third Ave—§The System reports for yr. 
end. June 30 last, gross, $7,062,777; rt 
$492,690; net, 375; iner., $150,050 
surp., $1,866,903; incr., $98,099. 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western.—§Co. decl. 
,eg. quar. pid. div. of 1%, pay. Oct. 16 to 
stk. of record Sept. 30. Pres. Shonts said, 
while earngs. for past yr. will not show div. 
fully earned, directors felt justified in declg. 
regular paymt., taking part of same out of 
accumu. surp. Co.’s pros. are eeiny 
favor., owing to traffic arrangemts. Throug 
traffic ee has been made with Erie, 
and since Aug. 21 all Erie shipmts. from Ohio 
Junct. to St. Louis, which formerly went over 
the Wabash, now go over “Clover Leaf” lines. 
A like traffic arrangemt. has been closed with 
Ches. & Ohio. Shipmts. from Marion, O., to 
St. Louis, which formerly went over the “Big 
Four,” now go over “Clover Leaf” lines. 
Earngs. for Aug., gross, oo iner., $11,- 
053; net, $125,574; incr., $5,463 


Twin City Rap. Peli Bienes. for Aug., 


1 , $10,668; t, $354,- 
a Pn . S24 ne i $214,202: ; decr., 


oe s. Rubber.—*Whatever def. in net 
profits there is likely to be in footwear dept. 


.—$Rubber Goods Mfg. Co. decl. 


bids fair to be largely atoned for by incr. in 
divs. which U. S. Rubber will reecive from 
Rubber Goods Mfg. Co. Co. has decl. so far 
this fis. yr. divs. of 5% on its approx. $17,- 
000,000 com. This comp. with but 1% in all 
of 1910. The incr. gives U. S. Rubber over 
$650,000 add. revenue, and total paymt. of 
over $800,000 is equiv. to 2% on its own Ist 
pid. stk. Enormous tire business is explan. 
of Rubber Goods Co. prosperity. In de- 
partmts. outside tire prod. Rubber Goods sales 
are off about 25%, comp. with last yr. 
quar. div. 
of 2% on com. stk. Three mos. ago 1% was 
decl., and 6 mos. ago 2%. Reg. quar. pfd. div. 
of 14% was also decl. U. S. Rubber decl. 
quar. div. of 1% on com. stk. This is the 
first div. on com. stk. since April, 1900. The 
regular quar. div. of 2% on Ist pfd. and of 
11%4% on 2d pfd. were also dec.; all divs. pay- 
able Oct. 31 to holders of record Oct. 16. 


Union Pacific—(See Harriman Lines.) 


U. S. Steel.—*Securities of the Steel Corp. 
are selling at prices which repre. almost ex- 
actly the value which Comm. Smith, of Bureau 
of Corp., figured as the tangible val. of prop. 
As his est. did not incl. merger val., good 
will, etc., no further deprec. is warranted on 
dissolution talk. As his est. of val. of the 
ore prop. was only $100,000,000, while the 
Corp. val. them at $700,000,000, and other 
critics figure nearer the larger amt. than the 
smaller, it would seem an actual apprec. might 
be warranted.—$Orders on books Sept. 30 
were 3,611,317 tons, against 3,695,985 tons at 
close of Aug. Notwithst. decline in orders, 
ony unfilled is still larger than at end of 

mo. except Aug. this year, and comp. 
with 2,674,757 tons at close of 1910, which 
was the lowest of unfilled orders ever rep. 
by the Corp. 


United Dry Goods.—§Co. have decl. the 
regular quar. div. of 2% on com. stk., payable 
Nov. 1 to stk. of record Oct. 25. Assoc. 
Merch. Co. has decl. the regular quar. div. of 
1%% and %% extra on Ist pfd. stk. and 
1%% and 4% extra on the 2d pfd., payable 
Oct. 16 to stk. of record Oct. 7. The Claflin 
Co. has decl. the regular quar. div. of 14% 
4 -- stk., payable Oct. 16 to stk. of record 

& @ 


Virginia Iron Coal & Coke.—*Pres. of 
Co. says: “The yr. just closed has been, like 
several pre. ones, very unsatis.” Loss for yr. 
end. June 30, 1911, was $262,787. This comp. 
with loss in pre. yr. of $129,927; in 1909, $311,- 
731, and in 1908 with a profit of $117,945. 
Gross earngs. were $3,370,923, as comp. with 
$3,695,225 in 1910, $3,000,000 in 1909 and 
$3,928,621 in 1908. Co. has never paid a cash 
div., and on June 30, 1911, had a profit and 
loss deficit of $653,644. Cash on hand was 
$104,252, and bills payable were $2,110,655. 
The floating debt at close of fis. yr. 1911 was 
consid. in propor. to the $5,305,000 funded debt 
and $9,073,680 capital stk. outst. Since reorgan. 
of Co. Jan. obo. 15s, the bonded debt has been 
decr. $2,753 
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Vulcan Detinning.—§Co. has decl. a quar. 
div. of 144% on the pfd. stk., payable Oct. 20 
to stk. of record Oct. 10. The last quar. div. 
was 14%. The stk. is 7% cumu. 


Wabash.—* Annual report soon to be pub. 
will show deficit of $403,000 after chgs., ren- 
tals, etc. Chgs. incl. $192,000 expend. for 
add. and bettermts. Co. in 1911 yr. chgd. out 
$55,000 per mo. to equipmt. depre. Incr. in 
this item, therefore, amted. to approx. $500,- 
000. Payrolls incrd. about $600,000. The 
above deficit does not incl. int. on W. & Lake 
Erie’s $8,000,000 notes, which Wabash has 
agreed to. prov. pending reorgan. of that Co. 
Funds “for paymt. of this int. will be prov. in 
reorgan. Otherwise Wabash R. R. will be 
compelled to chge. this against 1911 inc., 
which would bring deficit up to about $700,000. 
—§Earngs. for Aug., gross $2,700,639; decr., 
$56,336; net, $802,639; decr., $190,374. 


Western Maryland.—§Earngs. for July, 
gross, $587,920; decr., $47,196; net, $193,616; 
decr., $54,797—tIn few weeks the 87 mile 
exten. will be comple. This will connect with 
Pitts. & Lake Erie, with which road Co. re- 
cently made traf. agreemt. for 99 yrs. This 
will ult. bring an immense business to West- 
ern Maryland. By way of prep. for handling 
expected incr., Co. is incrg. term. facil. on 
seaboard. Expend. for this will approx. 
$7,000,000. Equipmt. is being incrd. and cond. 
of rolling stk. improved. The pamphlet rep., 
now in course of prep., will show bal. after 
chgs. of approx. $700,000, equal to % of 1% 
on com. stock. after deductg. 4% pfd. divs. 
—§Co. has decl. the usual quar. div. of 1% 
on its pfd. stk., payable Oct. 20 to stk. of 
record Oct. 5. 


Western Union.—§The annual report for 
fis. yr. end. June 30 showed gross earngs. 
$34,714,811, an incr. of $2,926,564, and total 
earngs. $35, 478,793, an incr. of $2,724,682. 
Net was $6,325,161, a decr. of $664,545; bal. 
avail. for divs., ‘$5,371, 967, a decr. of $215, 103. 
This was equiv. to 5.38% on $99,786,968, 
against 5.58% last yr. 





Westinghouse.—§Electric & Manuf. Co. 
has decl. the regular quar. div. of 134% on its 
pid. stk., payable Oct. 16 to stk. of record 
Sept. 30.—*Air Brake Co. earned 20.52% on 
$14,000,000 stk. in fis. yr. end. July 31, 1911. 
This com. with 30.16% in 1910, 13.72% in 
1909 and 14.08% in 1908. Surp. avail. for 
divs. was $2,872,564 in 1911, against $4,223,278 
in 1910, $1,920,557 in 1909 and $1,970,796 in 
1908. While net for 12 mos. end. July 31, 
1911, were about $1,000,000 above either 1909 
or 1908, the decr. from pre. yr. was $1,618,871, 
or 348%. Profits from sales aggre. only 
$8,036,193 in 1911, as comp. with $12,463,005 
in pre. yr., a falling off of more than $4,400,- 
000. Earngs. in 1911 were as satis. as could 
have been expected.—§The Air Brake Co. decl. 
the regular quar;. div. of 244%, an extra div. 
of 144% and a special div. of 1%, all payable 
ose - Books close Sept. 23 and reopen 

ct. , 


Wheeling & Lake Erie.—§Earngs. for 
Aug., gross, $765,610; incr., $68,440; net, $311,- 
453; incr., $44,330.—*Co.’s reports for July 
and Aug. bear further evidence of earng. 
qualities. With trans. plant permitting little 
more than half of Co.’s possible earng. capac- 
ity, gross for the two mos. were larger than 
any other two mos. in Co.’s history, and Aug. 
gross was 9.8% greater than Aug. 1910, which 
was the heaviest mo. up to that time. 


Notes.—*There is a wide range of selec- 
tion for the investor who considers the present 
a good time to buy stks. One house gives a 
partial list of securities that have contin. divs. 
for a number of yrs. St. Paul pfd. has paid 
7% for 44 yrs. and at cur. prices yields 4.83%; 
Steel pid. has paid 7% for 10 yrs. and now 
yields 6.14%; Virginia-Caro. Chem. pfd. has 
an 8% div. record of 16 yrs. and yields at 
present 6.78%. Four other stks. have long 
div. records, though have not always paid 
same rate. Penn., with a 55-yr. record of 
divs., yields 5%; Del. & Hudson has 30 yrs. 
to its credit and yields 5.62% ; Great Nor. pfd., 
21 yrs., yields 5.64%, and Nat. Lead pfd., 19 
yrs., yields 6.48%. 











Mining Stocks 





This section of the Investment Digest includes some ofthe more important proper- 
ties, in regard to which authenttic and trustworthy information has appeared during the 


month. 


Amalgamated - Anaconda.—*The stability 
of Amal.’s div. of $2 per sh. per an. would 
appear to be assured beyond doubt. Amal. 
is now receivg. upwards of $6,000,000 per 
an. on its Anaconda holdings, or at rate of 
$2 per sh., although it is doubtful if on pres- 
ent price of copper and even with recently 
achieved cost of nine cents Anaconda is 
earning that am. This equation affects, 
however, only the ques. of incr. divs. on 
Amal. stk, as even if Anaconda divs. were 
cut in halves Amal. would still be able to 
contin. its present disb—§Anaconda Co. 
decl, reg. quar. div. of 50c. per share, pay. 
Oct. 18 to stk. of record Oct. 6. 


Chino.—tDevels. have exceeded all ex- 
pects., for in two yrs. reserves have been 
inerd. to 55,000,000 tons, and today is the 
third largest porphyry mine. With present 
devel. tonnage Chino has an assured life of 
more than 30 yrs., with good poss. of further 
extendg. ore reserves. Capit. $3,500,000, 
par $5. In add., there are $2,500,000 bonds 
conv. at $25. When all bonds have been 
> i there will be outst. 800,000 shs. of 
stk. 


Crown Reserve.—§Directors have decl. 
the regular mo. div. of 2% and an extra div. 
of 3% on the Co.’s stk, payable Oct. 15. 

Goldfield Consol.—tDiv. requiremts of $2 
per sh. call for mo. profits of approx. $590,- 

. While earngs. for Sept. fell below this 
by more than $165,000, total net earngs. for 
the 9 mos. of 1911 have reached approx. 
$5,881,000 or early $600,000 above divs. 
Whether or not Sept. results indic. that the 
Co. is having dif. in maint. tonnage and 
grade, or whether it is an evening up proc- 
ess remains to be seen. At present quo- 
stk. pays more than 40% on investmt. at 
present div. rate, while without the extra 
div. would be more than 24%. 

Granby.—Co. reports for yr. end. June 
30 net prof. $216,525, dcr. $348,421.—*Co. 
reports that receipts from copper, silver 
and gold sold during the «is. yr. end. June 
30 amted. to $3,216,014, or $883,911 smaller 
than in prev. yr. After deductg. divs., there 
was surp. left of $68,044. On June 30 Co. 
had a total surp. of $2,532.414. 

Greene Cananea—jDuring Sept. Co. 
prod. 3,910,000 Ibs. of copper, 116,387 oz. 
silver and 625 oz. of gold. Copper prod. 
comp. with 3,884,000 Ibs. for Aug. and 3,- 
994.000 for July, which indic. that Co. is 
maint. prac. same output for the yr. 


Inspiration.—*Recent reports from the 


* total of 1,150,000,000 Ibs. 


mine show that ore reserves have been 
steadily incrd. Of reserves avging. 2% cop- 
per, there are now devel. 26,569,400 tons, 
and partially devel. 81,300 tons, making 
total of 26,650,700 tons. In add. to above, 
there are certain blocks of lower grade ore 
containing 2,802,400 tons. The total of 
present ore reserves amts to 29,453,100 tons, 
containing 39 Ibs. of copper per ton, or a 
Co has now prac. 
reached the 30,000,000-ton mark, and in fu- 
ture will be directed toward preparing the 
ore for mining and treatment rather than 
devel. add. tonnage. 


Kerr Lake.—SAnnual report of Co. for 
yr. end. Aug. 31 shows $1,231,246 earned 
from ore sales and miscel. inc., a decl. of 
$310,948 from prev. yr. and of $155,298 from 
1909. Costs, however, show decline from 
$343,974 in 1910 to $293,866, leaving net 
$937,379 against $1,198,220 in prev. yr. and 
$1,129,047 in 1909—§The div. has bee: 
again reduced, the “extra” having been dis- 
contin. entirely. This div., payable Dec. 
15, amts. to 25c. per sh. quar. comp. with 
25c. reg. and 15c. extra 3 mos. ago, and 25c. 
reg. and 25c. extra 6 mos. ago. 


La Rose.—*Co. has decl. regular quar. 
div. of 2%, payable Oct. 20, to stk. of record 
Sept. 30. Books close Sept. 30, reopen Oct. 
18. Directors state that they were unan. in 
opinion that a distrib. should be made of 
a portion of money in the treas. According 
to Pres. McGibbon, a meeting will be called 
for this purpose at an early date. A $500,- 
000 “melon” will prob. be cut when directors 
meet to take action on an interim div. On 
the outs. 1,498,627 shs. such a disb. would 
be equiv. to 33 cents a sh. La Rose has 
been in a strong finan. position for many 
mos. Even after an extra div. of $500,000 
there would remain approx. $1,000,000 in 
cash and cash assets. 


Miami.—}Co. has 18,000,000 tons of ore 
in res., assaying over 2.5% copper. On an 
output of 3,000 tons a day the Co. has a 
life of approx. 17 yrs. Miami is capitalized 
at $4,000,000; 800,000 shs; par value, $5; 
700,000 shs. issued. Co. has $1,500,000 conv. 
bonds. When all bonds have been conv. 
Miami will have 748,235 shs. outst. Miami’s 
cost, when oper. on a 3,000-ton basis will 
prob. not exceed 8c. per Ib. and possibly a 

c. cost may be attained. 


Mines Co. of America.—*The quar. div. 


was reduced to 14% from 24%, as paid 3 
Div. payable Oct. 24 to hold- 


mos. ago. 
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ers of record Oct. 10. Books reopen 
Oct. 25. In 1910 net profits of subsid. 
totaled $1,012,898, or almost double net for 
first 8 mos. of 1911. During latter part of 
1910 reorg. of Co. was effected by incr. of 
capital from $2,000,000, par val. being $1, to 
$9,000,000, with a par of $10. Co. has issued 
about 850,000 of the new shares and has 
acq. about 94% of stk. of the Dolores, 96% 
of El Rayo, and all of Creston-Col. and La 
Dura Mill & Mining Co. 


Nipissing.—*Oper. of new plant erected 
for treatment of high-grade ores have been 
so satis. that in about six weeks the saving 
in costs was sufficient to offset expend. of 
about $50,000. All ore which carries 2,000 oz. 
or more silver to the ton will be treated 
hereafter in this refinery, and bullion will 
be shipped from property direct to market. 
For this prod. Co. will receive a subst. prem. 
over cur. daily market price for silver. 
About 70% of prod. is from high-grade ore, 
and this plant will save Co. $200, per yr. 
After paymt. of forthcoming div. of $450,000 
Co. will have $1,000,000 surp.—§Co. decl. 
regular quar. div. of 25c. per sh., and usual 
extra div. of 12%c. per sh., pay. Oct. 20 to 
stk. of record Sept. 30. Statemt. as of Sept. 
16 reports cash on hand, ore in transit and 
ore at mine ready for shipmt., $1,250,200. 


—§Co. in Sept. prod. 436,694 ozs. of silver, 
having ey val. of $227,082. The est. net 


— of ore shipped during mo. was $239,- 


North Butte.—§Co. has decl. a quar. div. 
of 30c. a sh., pay. Oct. 21 to stk. of record 
Oct. 7. With paym. of the 30c. div. just 
decl. stkholders will have recd., since for- 
mation of Co., divs. amg. to $9,538,000. 
—*Under present cond. Co. can hardly be 
earng. over $1 per sh. For some mos. Co. 
has been prod. at rate of 20,000,000 Ibs. per 
an. at a cost slightly less than 10% cents 
per lb. Indic. earngs. are therefore about 
$400,000 per an. with copper at present 
prices. Div. at the $1.20 rate call for $492,- 
000, there being 410,000 shs. outst. The 
present rate of prod. repre. a full 20% re- 
duc. from 1910 rate, which in turn showed 
an even larger decl. from 1909. During 1910 
Co. earned $1.49 per sh., but this was with 
copper avging 123c. 


Ray Consol.—jIn brief period in which 
mine has been under devel. more than 77,- 
000,000 tons of ore, carrying 2.17% copper, 
have been proven which pres this prop. the 
second largest tonnage of copper ore known 
to exist in the world. These enormous fig- 
ures do not exhaust poss., for Co. has a 
consid. area of likely looking territory yet 
unprosp. Prep. are being made to handle 
10,000 toms ore a day. Ry. connect. has 
been made from mine to the Ariz. East. 
R. R., which places prop. in direct con. with 
concen. at Sfoodlen 16 miles distant. The 
cost should not exceed 8¥c. per lb. Prod. 
should be betw. 80,000,000 and 100,000,000 
Ibs. per an., depending on tonnage handled 


at concen., which at 12c. copper would 
mean earngs. of $2,800,000 to $3,500,000. 


Tennessee Copper.—*The manuf. of 
sulph. acid is now 500 tons per day, which 
indic. from this source a daily profit of over 
$1,000. In add. to this by-product, which is 
made from sulphur driven off in roasting 
copper ores, copper prod. is being maint. at 
more than a million Ibs. per mo., from 
which an add. revenue is derived. At end 
of 1910 Co.’s engineers reported 4,500,000 
tons of ore in sight, which would last 9 yrs. 
on basis of 500,000 tons mined per an., al- 
though Co. mined only 405,463 tons last 
and high record 501,349 tons for 1908. With 
plant running at full efficiency, it is est. 
that profits should be $3 a ton or $600,000 
per an., equiv. to $3 a sh..on com. stk., with- 
out earnings from copper end of the busi- 
ness. 


Tonopah Belmont.—*An important strike 
has been made in the prop. of the Co. be- 
low the 1,100-foot level. The ledge has been 
opened up north of the Mizpah vein and 
where opened shows six feet of $12 ore. 
The stk. has adv. to over $7 as a result of 
this new devel. Within past two yrs. Co. 
has been making great strides, earngs. hav- 
ing increased from $105,000 in 1909 and $1,- 
500,000 last yr., to present rate of $1,800,000 
per an. 


Utah Copper-Nevada Consol.—§The gross 
prod. of Utah Copper Co. in Aug. was 9,- 
010,659 Ibs, against 7,550,407 Ibs. in July, 
7,908,685 Ibs. in June, and 7,440,035 Ibs. in 
Aug., 1910. The gross prod. of Nevada 
Consol. Co. in Aug. was 5,249,514 Ibs, 
against 5,258,582 Ibs. in July, 5,307,400 Ibs. 
in June, nal ee Ibs. in May and 6,052,621 
Ibs. in Aug., 1910. Utah Copper has 203,- 
000,000 tons of reserves, the $7,000,000 cost 
of plants and equipmt. has already been paid 
back in divs. in 3 yrs, and with present prod. 
rate of over 100,000,000 Ibs. copper per an., and 
div. of over $4,500,000 a year. 


— Notes.—§Exports for week end. 
were 6,495 tons; since Sept. 1 
i537 to tons; same period last yr. 23,847 tons. 
—*During the 3 yrs. end. Dec. 31, 1910, 
the total prod. of copper for entire world 
amted to 5,580,283,200 Ibs., a ane 4,726,825,- 
600 Ibs. for the 3 yrs. end. 31, 1907, an 
incr. of 853,457,600 Ibs. The ponte incr. in 
world’s copper prod. in 1910 comp. with 
1907 was 311,326,400 Ibs. Last yrs. prod. 
for the whole globe was 1,910,608,000 Ibs., 
being an incr. in last decade of 753,361,280 
Ibs. Such a demonstration accts. for utter 
lack of market strength, and unless there 
is more conserv. of copper val. while they 
are beneath the surface the market may 
fare worse than it has done of late.—§Cop- 
per Prod. Asso. reports for Sept. stks on 
Sept. 30, 140,894,856 Ibs., incr. from Aug. 31 
of 7,453,355 Ibs., prod. 115,588,950, domestic 
deliv. 57,311,584, rts 50,824,011 Ibs., 
total consump. 108,135,595 Ibs. 





INQUIRIES 


WE DO NOT GIVE ADVICE OR OPINIONS UPON SECURITIES OR PROBABLE MARKET MOVE- 
MENTS, EXCEPT AS MAY BE IMPLIED IN THE “MARKET OUTLOOK” OR THE “BARGAIN 


INDICATOR.” 


This department is to answer miscellaneous questions in regard to the science of investment, methods 
of operating, the customs of the markets, etc. Please write questions briefly and, if personal reply is desired 
enclose stamped and self-addressed envelope. Address INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


Stock Register. 

Would be pleased to have you enlighten 
me regarding “The Stock Register” in Sep- 
tember issue. (1) Is it necessary, in order 
to have a signal formed, to have exactly 
the same number of X’s and O’s as set forth 
in the example? (2) Affer a signal is 
formed should a new base be found? (3) 
What do you think of W. & L. E. R. R. 
as a speculation? Would any broker carry 
you through the assessments?—J. S 

(1) If you will examine carefully the ex- 
amples given in the article you will find 
- that nearly all the possible combinations of 
X’s and O’s have been given and named by 
the author. However, before you could use 
such a method as this successfully, you 
would need to make up a register for the 
stock you were going to trade in, cover- 
ing a period of several years, and stud 
carefully the indications given at the vari- 
ous turning points. This article was in- 
= to be suggestive and helpful, 

na 

(2) After a signal is formed and the cor- 
responding movement has taken place, the 
student would begin to look for the forma- 
tion of a new base line. 

(3) See heading of “Inquiry Depart- 
ment.” If you hold stocks on margin, your 
broker will pay assessments for you so 
long as your balance with him is sufficient 
to make him secure in doing so. 


not 


Bid and Asked—London Prices. 


I should like to learn through your columns 
if the bid and asked prices of stocks given 
in the newspapers can be plotted to some 
age and how deductions Should be drawn 

tom these; also can the London prices be 
used in a more or less concrete way, or are 
these quotations given merely as an indication 
of the market abroad and how he a cd 
it will likely affect the market here: 

We do not know that any special debectisns 
can be drawn from the bid and asked prices 
of stocks, or from the London quotations. 
The former enable the investor to see how 
“close” the market is for any stock, and also 
to get the approximate market for stocks not 
frequently London quotations 
are chiefly valuable because the canes 
market is open earlier than New York, and 


they give London’s judgment on conditions 
before prices are made at New York. 


Dissolution of U. S. Steel. 


Please let me know in case of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation dissolving what will happen 
to the small stockholders. I bought 10 shares 
at 69%. Will I be likely to lose it?—L. S. 

If the U. S. Steel Corporation should 
dissolve, every stockholder, small or large, 
would necessarily receive the exact equivalent 
of his stock in the certificates of whatever 
companies might take the place of the present 
one. The courts would not permit any stock- 


holder to suffer, except as all might suffer to- 
gether from the expense of the change and 
from any loss of .arning power that might 


result. 


Loaning Flat. 


I would be glad to have the following ex- 
plained: “Today such stocks as Union Pacific 
and U. S. Steel loaned flat—showing that 
there is a very large short interest in these 
issues.” —GREEN HORN. 

When one broker borrows a stock certificate 
from another, he deposits as security the full 
cash value of the stock. Under ordinary con- 
ditions brokers have plenty of these certificates 
lying idle in their values, and are glad of an 
opportunity to lend them, thus getting the use 
of the money deposited as security for the 
certificates. In fact, they are so anxious to 
lend the certificates in this way that they are 
willing to pay a small interest on the money 
so received—usually about the same as the rate 
for call loans. 

Certificates thus borrowed are delivered - 
on short sales. That is, if you sell 100 U. 
to John Smith, without having the cortiacens 
on hand, you have to borrow a certificate in 
order to be able to give John Smith what he 
bought and paid for. So when there is a 
large short interest in a stock, the number of 
brokers who want to borrow certificates of 
that stock increases, so that the demand may 
exceed the ordinary supply, and brokers who 
wish to borrow the certificates may be obliged 
to deposit the money secu for said certifi- 
cates without getting any-interest on their 
money. In this case it is said that the stock 
“loans flat”—that is, without any interest being 
paid on the money which is deposited as 
security for the re octarn of the stock. 
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London at Sea. 


Allow me as a subscriber just beginning his 
second year to express my appreciation of 
your valuable magazine. It touches market 
affairs on so many sides, is so well informed, 
and so eminently practical, that it is simply 
invaluable. I should feel greatly obliged if 
you would elucidate, especially for your 
London readers, the mystery of the New York 
Bank Statement. Note the following extract 
from the London Financial News of Aug- 
ust 14: 

“What strikes us at a moment of stress in 
the New York market—when, too, some bank- 
ing methods have attracted the unwelcome 
attentions of the authorities—is that the weekly 
return of the banks continues to be a deceptive 
farce. It takes credit for an excess of 
$21,590,000 over the legal reserve requirement, 
but exhibits to the eye a shortcoming of 
$19,845,000. We wonder if in any other 
country than the United States an important 
banking organization would venture to send 
out a return in which a figure professing to 
be the balance of two others had no visible 
relation to either.”—LonpDoNER. 

The writer of the above newspaper item 
has not taken pains to inform himself in re- 
gard to the recent changes in the New York 
Bank Statement. A number of trust com- 
panies have been admitted to the clearing- 
house, and although they are required to hold 
a reserve of 25 per cent., the same as the 
clearinghouse banks, they may keep a con- 
siderable part of it on deposit with the banks, 
so that it does double duty as reserve. Thus 
in the last bank statement the trust companies 
had $63,000,000 cash in vault, and $58,000,000 
reserve deposited with clearinghouse banks. 
We have rarely noted a worse display of 
ignorant criticism than the item quoted. 


Figure Charts. 

In making figure chart of 20 railroads, must 
a full figure be touched before it can be 
recorded on the chart? For instance, the last 
full figure recorded was 112, and in the next 
few days it fluctuates between 111.23 and 
112.92, Must it touch 113 or above, or 111 or 
below before another figure is recorded? Will 
the closing prices for the day answer this 
purpose ?—J. K, 

Your idea is correct in regard to construc- 
tion of the chart. Closing prices for the day 
are used in making up the figure chart for 
the average of 20 rails, but closing prices will 
not suffice for a figure chart of an indivdual 
stock. See various chapters of Rollo Tape’s 
“Studies in Stock Speculation,” in back num- 
bers of THe Ticker—all of which you should 
read if you intend to make practical use of the 
figure chart. 


Meaning of “Average” Price. 
| was deeply interested in the article “Cal- 
culating the Force of the Market,” in the 
January, 1911, Ticker, as well as in all others 
of the same type that have appeared at dif- 
ferent times, and would like to have you ex- 
plain how the “average for the day” is 


determined. I refer to the sentence, “A bull 
day is considered to be one in which stock 
closes above the average for the day,” etc. 
You will find this sentence below the middle 
of the second column on page 112. Of course 
it is obviously incorrect to add the high and 
the low price of any stock for the day and 
divide by two, because most of the transactions 
may have been near the highest price, thus 
bringing the average up, or vice versa.—E. G. 

As we understand the article referred to, 
“average for the day” means the simple 
average, so-called, or more properly the 
“mean” price, halfway between high and low. 
Strictly speaking, your use of the term aver- 
age is correct, but it is often used in the other 
sense. 


Dividends on Stocks Indorsed in Blank. 


How does the holder of a stock certificate 
which has been indorsed in blank get his 
dividends? For example, a 100 share certi- 
ficate of U. P. stands in the name of John 
Brown & Co., but they have indorsed it in 
blank and it has passed through hundreds 
of different hands by delivery only, without 
being transferred on the books of the com- 


pany. At the time the stock sells ex-divi- 
dend it is in the hands of Wm. Smith. How 
does Smith get his dividend, since the rail- 
as | company knows nothing about him?— 


Immediately after the books close for divi- 
dends, Smith takes the certificate to John 
Brown & Co. and presents it as evidence 
that he was the rightful owner at the time 
the books closed. He claims the dividend 
on this certificate. As the stock stands in 
the name of John Brown & Co., the cor- 
poration whose shares are represented will 
pay this dividend to Brown, that firm being 
the stockholder of record, and, so far as the 
company knows, entitled to the dividend. 
Brown & Co. mark the certificate with a 
rubber stamp, “Dividend claimed June Ist, 
1911, John Brown & Co.” They make note 
of Smith’s address and as soon as the divi- 
dend check is received from the company 
they remit the amount to him less 1 per 
cent. for collection, that is, if the dividend 
was $100, they would take $1 for their trou- 
ble in the matter. 

When a stock certificate stands in the 
name of an individual, and another person 
is the holder at the time the books close, 
it is customary for the holder to ascertain 
from the corporation the address of the 
party in whose name the stock stands. The 
holder will then write to him claiming the 
dividend, and if the recipient of such a claim 
is an honest sort of person, he will endorse 
the dividend check and forward it to the 
claimant. But the holder will ordinarily 
have the stock transferred to his own name 
if it stands in the name of a person un- 
known to him. 


“Immediate Orders.” 
In oné of the back numbers of Tue Ticker 
I notice a reference to the “immediate 
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order.” Please tell me what is meant by 
this and how it is used.—T. F. 

The “immediate order” is used only by 
customers who are present in the office of 
a broker having direct connection with the 
Exchange by private telephone or telegraph 
wires, or by customers in close touch with 
such a house over the telephone. 

An “immediate order” means an order to 
sell at a specified price, and if this cannot 
be done on the instant the order is to be 
automatically cancelled. It is used princi- 
pally by active traders who wish to know 
at once whether their order is executed or 
not. An active trader may give an order 
to sell at 49%, and the best bid when his 
broker got into the crowd might be 49%. 
The trader wishes to know whether his 
order is executed or not. In case it is not, 
he might desire to change the limit or cancel 
the order altogether. The “immediate 
order” is primarily intended to prevent de- 
lay in the reporting of an execution and 
simultaneously show how the price stands 
on the floor. 

The broker who has 100 shares of stock 
to sell at say, 55, will in the absence of “im- 
mediate” instructions endeavor to get a 
better price than this, or if the market is 
slightly below this limit, he will wait around 
that post in the hope that a better price will 
be paid and he will be able to execute the 


order. The broker who receives an “im- 
mediate order” has no discretion in the 
matter. He is absolutely instructed by this 
word “immediate” to execute or cancel. 
It is customary also for him to report one 
“7 or the other; that is, if the order is can- 
celled, he says so and quotes the bid and 
asked prices. If the order is executed, of 
course he reports promptly. 


Book Reviews 


The Copper Handbook. A Manual of the 
Copper Industry of the World. Vol. X. By 
Horace J. Stevens. 1902 pp. Price, $5.00 
delivered. (For sale by Ticker Publishing 





oO. 

The standard reference book on copper 
mines and mining. The 1911 edition is com- 
pletely revised and greatly enlarged. It lists 
and describes 8,130 mines and mining com- 
panies, which is the largest number ever in- 
cluded in any work of reference devoted to 
mining. The 25 chapters cover history, 
geology, chemistry, mineralogy, mining and 
concentrating, alloys, brands and grades, the 
copper deposits of the world in detail, general 
copper statistics, etc., etc.—in fact, it is hard to 
think of anything of interest in connection 
with copper which is not included. The labor 
involved in the compilation of the book must 
be stupendous. 





Readers frequently ask to be referred to responsible brokerage houses. In making 
such a request, please state what amount you have for investment, or in what sized lots 
you wish to deal. Also state what large city is located most conveniently to you, or if 


you have any preference in this regard. 





We refer our readers only to such houses as we would consider safe custodians of 
our own funds, but of course can take no further responsibility. 





The Figure Chart 


The following figure chart completes the chart on page 108 of the July, 1910, Ticker down 


to date given below. 


It is based on the daily average closing bid price of 20 standard railway 


stocks and gives a general view of the course of the market since June, 1910. 


June 


July 
“ 27. 
1910. 


; Oct. 
“T 18 


10 
09 
08 
07 


Feb. 


June 
' 7 
1911, 


Aug.. Sept. Oct. 
1. 27. 


19 
23 (23. 
22 22. 22 


*100 is subtracted from each figure in order to condense the chart. Thus’ 19 represents 
etc, 
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Essential Statistics Boiled Down 


T=: figures below give a complete view for the preceding month (in some cases the 


of the financial and industrial situ- preceding two months), and for the month 
ation. Under each head we give fig- corresponding to latest figures in each column, 
ures for the lafest month available, for each of the four preceding years. 





Average Average PerCent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Money in 
Money Money Cashto Loansto Cashto Loans to Circulation 
Rate Rate Deposits, Deposits, Deposits, Deposits, Per Capita 
Prime European New York New York All All First of 
Commer- Banks Clearing- Clearing- National National Month. 
cial Paper house house Banks. Banks. 
New York. Banks. Banks. 


October, 1911......... 45% 
September, 1911....... 4% 
ie | Pe 4% 
Corres’g mo., 5% 
ot ¥ 5% 
4% 

7% 


fp 


RALESSE 
RRRBRAR 


mNRRR 
SUNS tS SN NS 





New Securi- Balance of Balance of 

ties Listed Bank Clearings Gold Trade 

N. Y. Stock Clearings of U.S. Movements Imps. or 

Exchange of U.S. Excluding © —Importsor Exports. 
(000 omitted) (O00 omitted) N. Y. City. Exports, (000 omitted) 

(000 omitted) (000 omitted) 

September, 1911.. $36,583 589, , Im. $2,351 Ex. $70,600 
August, 390,374 Im. 3,143 Ex. 18,414 
Corres’g mo., 1910. 71,824 . Im. 1,369 Ex. 51,609 
,, * 1909. 119,931 5,063,692 Ex. 5,195 Ex. 32,948 
“ 1908. 50,021 Im. 792 Ex. 40,899 
1907. 5,724 10,573,022 4,542,793 Im. 1,255 Ex. 68,340 





Gibson’s Bradst’s English Whole- Produc’n Price U. S. Produc- U.S. St’l 

Index Indexof Indexof sale  oflIron of tion of Cop- Co. Unfill. 

Cost of Commod- Commod- Price of (Tons.) Copper per (Lbs.) Tonnage 

Living. ity Pcs. ity Pcs. Pig Iron.(0000’td.) (Cents). (000 o’td.) (000 o’td.) 
October, 1911.... . 8.81 2593 . ahead 12.2 ae 
September, 1911.. : 8.82 ‘ 1,977 12.2 115,558 3,611 
August, 1911...... ‘ 8.66 . 1,926 12.4 125,493 3,695 
Corres’g mo., 1910 j 8.92 . 2,056 12.6 119,519 3,158 
“6 “ 1909 8.74 . 2,385 12.7 118,023 4,796 
” “ 1908 8.01 2200 . 1,418 13.3 jibe 3,421 
2 “ 1907 : 8.85 . 2,183 13.1 Ape 6,425 


*August 31. tSeptember 30. 





Net Building Business Net 
Surplus Operations, Failures ———-Crop Conditions———, Earnings 
of Idle wenty Total Winter Spring 10 Leading 

Cities. Liabilities. Wheat. Wheat. Corn. Cotton. Railroads. 
* 


October, 1911 Soe Pee tb ea 

September, 1911.. $46,562, $14,304,315 .... 567 

August, 1911...... 170 12,002,919 .... 598 

Corres’g mo., 1910. J 16,039,712 .... 63.1 
- “ 1909. 9,670,329 .... 886 . q l 
7 “ 1908. 17,658,523 .... 77.6 . . 17,524,367 
~ “ 1907. 644, 15,164,852 .... 77.1 : ‘ 18,421,754 


*Est. production, 455,149,000 bu.; 1910—464,044,000 bu.; 1909—446,366,000 bu. 





The Market Outlook 


Some of the Factors Beneath the Surface of Current Events 
By G. C. SELDEN 


EEKLY high and low for the aver- 
age closing price of 20 standard 
railways since the low point of 
July, 1910, are shown in chart form 

below. The last week given is that ending 
Oct. 14, 1911. 

The diagram also shows, in millions of 
dollars, the course of excess deposits and sur- 
plus reserves of New York clearinghouse 
banks (excluding the trust companies). The 
zero line represents equality of loans and 
deposits. 

The recent low point of the averages was 
109.8 Sept. 27, a decline of 14 points from 
the high of July 21. At the close of Satur- 


day, Oct. 14th, only a little over 4 points of 
this big decline had been recovered. On the 
whole the rally has been faint, so far. Either 
the short interest is not as large as many 
have supposed, or the shorts are so confident 


* z ails, 


of their position that they will not cover. In 
Steel, and in some of the rails which are ap- 
parently earning less than their current divi- 
dend rates, the supply of long stocks has 
doubtless been sufficient to permit shorts to 
cover without causing much advance, but it 
doesn’t seem as though this can have been 
the case in all stocks. 


Banking Conditions.—The margin of sur- 
plus reserve of New York clearinghouse 
banks, though now small, is nevertheless 
about what is to be expected at this season, 
when money goes out in quantity to move 
the crops. Excess deposits, while still well 
above the zero line, are not large enough to 
finance any considerable bull market. 

It is still noticeable that the trust companies’ 
loans are more extended than the banks’ 
compared with previous years since these 


*Tuly 21. 


Seht.13--» 


Sent.27--" 
ts. 
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statistics have been available. The per cent. 
of loans to deposits for all New York bank- 
ing institutions is now close to 106, while 104 
was the highest point reached during the cul- 
mination of the bull market of 1 This 
subject was taken up more fully last month. 

National banks outside of New York, on 
the other hand, show a low ratio of loans to 
deposits—only 102 per cent.—reflecting the 
contraction of business credits owing to slow 
trade. The expansion of loans of the New 
York trust companies is undoubtedly due to 
their increased purchases of stocks and bonds 
(which appear under loans in the statements), 
partly because of the difficulty of employing 
their money profitably in other ways, and 
partly resulting from participation in new 
issues, not yet distributed to their customers. 

Cash to deposits, all national banks in the 
U. S., stands at 16.3 per cent., which is near 
the low point of the last ten years, with the 
exception of 1906 and 1910, when 15 per cent. 
was touched. This figure shows that there 
has been no general liquidation in business 
circles, as such a liquidation always appeafs 
in an increase of cash in the banks. 


Morgan’s Influence.—The recent big de- 
cline was largely due to selling by the Morgan 
interests and their friends and followers. For 
a year Morgan had practically kept hands off 
the stock market, except for relatively small 
“milking” operations in Steel common. He 
did not oppose the bullish activities of the 
active clique of big professionals which pro- 
moted the high prices of July, nor did he do 
anything to encourage them. But in the latter 
part of that month the Morgan interests be- 
gan to sell heavily, and made no particular 
secret of their position. Presumably this was 
due to knowledge of the delicate European 
situation and of Taft’s determination to take 
a strong stand in the enforcement of the 
Sherman Law. 

With prices at the bottom, Morgan, as 
usual, “saved the country” by taking back 
part of his stocks and then giving out the 
signed statement that U. S. Steel would not 
voluntarily dissolve. However, it now ap- 
pears that it is to cancel its ore contract with 
the Great Northern. The probability is that 
this is one of the cases—and doubtless the first 
in years—where even the great financial in- 
terests have been pretty much at sea, and to 
all appearances the fate of U. S. Steel still 
hangs in the balance at this writing. 


Tobacco.—This Tobacco reorganization 
plan is very wide-reaching and important. If 
it goes through in anything resembling its 
present shape, that will open the “way out” 


for all the big corporations. A point which 
many seem now to lose sight of is that not 
even the U. S. Government can take their 
property away from the big interests, or rob 
them of control. If American Tobacco were 
split into 500 small companies, the propor- 
tional ownership would still the same. 
Taft’s talk about a restoration of the era of 
competition is moonshine. The 500 small 
companies, still under the same ownership, 
would find methods of eliminating competition 
about the same as before. 

The fundamental difficulty, of course, is in 
the concentration of capital, and as this has 
been accomplished in ways that either are 
legal, or at least cannot be proved to be il- 
legal, it cannot be seriously disturbed by the 
Government. The question is, not whether 
competition can be restored, but how much 
annoyance and disturbance will be caused by 
the enforcement of the Sherman Law. 


Contradictory Views.—Opinions of the 
best judges are now contradictory, because 
the situation itself is contradictory. The fol- 
lowing, from one of the sanest houses, prob- 
ably expresses the opinion of only a minority 
of thoughtful observers: 

“One thing seems certain, viz.: that the 
country is in every respect getting into good 
shape to do a big business when the tide 
turns. Personal extravagance, which is al- 
ways largely responsible for our excessive ups 
and downs, has decreased, and the people are 
saving their money. Figures of new incor- 
porations show that no great amount of 
money is being tied up in these. Land specu- 
lation is at a minimum. Capital, in short, is 
extremely liquid. That the decline should have 
taken place without serious embarrassments 
shows how strong the financial position is. We 
rather look for a drifting market, with ad- 
vances in specialties and, perhaps, some 
further demonstratsons by the bears, but are 
inclined to think that this period of unrest 
should be taken advantage of for purchases 
for a pull. The chances are more than even 
that the position of corporations will be 
cleared up before the end of the year.” 

The majority, however, undoubtedly believe 
that liquidation has not yet reached the stage 
implied in the above quotation. 


Personal opinions as to the trend of the 
market will not hereafter be expressed in 
this column, as our Weekly Trend Letter, pre- 
pared by experts connected with Tue Ticker’s 
staff, as announced elsewhere in this issue, 


. will cover that field in a far more effective 


and satisfacto 
Oct. 21, 1911. 


manner. 











